The Message of Peace. 


(a ¢ By Julia Ward Howe, in the Sunday School Times. 
>> 


Bid the din of battle cease ; Blinding passion is subdued, 
Folded be the wings of fire ; Men discern their common birth, 

Let your courage conquer peace, God hath made of kindred blood 
Every gentle heart’s desire. All the peoples of the earth. 


Let the crimson flood retreat ; High and holy are the gifts 
Blended in the arc of love He has lavished on the race : 

Let the flags of nations meet; Hope that quickens, prayer that lifts, 
Bind the raven, loose the dove. Honor’s meed, and beauty’s grace. 


At the altar that we raise As in heaven’s bright face we look, 
King and kaiser may bow down ; Let our kindling souls expand ; 


Warrior knights above their bays Let us pledge, on Nature’s book, 
Wear the sacred olive crown. Heart to heart, and hand to hand. 


For the glory that we saw 
In the battle flag unfurled, 
Let us read Christ’s better law: 
Fellowship for all the world! 
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The Peace Conference at The Hague. 

The Peace Conference at The Hague, which had 
awakened so much interest and discussion in ad- 
vance, proved in reality to be all that could have 
been reasonably expected of it. It was composed of 
ninety-six delegates from twenty-siy nations. The 
nations represented were the United States, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, China, Denmark, Spain, 
France, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, Japan, Luxem- 
burg, Mexico, Holland, Persia, Portugal, Russia, 
Roumania, Servia, Siam, Sweden and Norway, Swit- 
zerland, Turkey, Bulgaria and Montenegro, the lat- 
ter having no representatives separate from the 
Russian. The record shows, therefore, two nations 
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from the Western hemisphere, twenty from Europe, 
and four from Asia. No South American nation 
was represented. We have been unable to discover 
why. The delegations were not uniform in size, the 
United States having six members, Great Britain five, 
Germany five, France six, Italy five, Russia eight, 
Belgium three, China three, Austria six, Denmark 
two, Spain three, Greece one, Japan four, Luxem- 
burg, Mexico, Persia and Bulgaria two each, Hol- 
land five, Portugal four, Roumania, Servia and 
Switzerland three each, Siam four, Sweden and Nor- 
way five, Turkey four. There were thirty-two sec- 
retaries and attachés of the delegations, though 
eleven of them had none. Fifteen of the delega- 
tions, including all those of the great powers, had 
military and naval delegates. Adding the honorary 
president, the general secretary, and five of his staff 
not connected with the delegations, we find the 
whole number in and connected with the Conference 
to have been one hundred and thirty-five. 

The delegates were all men of ability and of high 
standing in their respective countries. More than 
thirty of them were actual ambassadors and minis- 
ters plenipotentiary of their governments to foreign 
countries. About half a dozen were ex-ministers of 
foreign affairs, and a number of others were or had 
been in cabinet positions. There were seven emi- 
nent university men, two of whom were presidents. 
There were several senators and representatives, and 
two presidents of houses of representatives. In fact, 
it would be difficult to bring together a superior body 
of living statesmen, diplomats, jurists and scholars. 
But, as always happens in such gatherings, only a few 
were really prominent in the deliberations. This 
was in part due to the fact that many of the dele- 
gates only used moderately the French, the ofticial 
language of the Conference. The leading men, from 
the public point of view, were Mr. de Staal, chair- 
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man of the Russian Commission and president of the 
Conference, Sir Julian Pauncefote, chairman of the 
British delegation, Andrew D. White, of the Ameri- 
can, Mr. Léon Bourgeois, of the French; and Mr. 
Auguste Beernaert, of the Belgian. These five men 
were able, conscientious, of large and generous spirit, 
and thoroughly in sympathy with the purposes of 
the Conference. No others exercised so strong a 
general influence in developing and sustaining the 
spirit of the gathering. 

Closely allied to them was another set of men who 
were foremost in the practical work of the commit- 
tees. These were Professor Martens of Russia, Sen- 
ator Descamps of Belgium, Prof. Louis Renault of 
Paris, Sir John Ardagh of Great Britain, Mr. Holls 
and Captain Mahan of the United States, Count 
Nigra of Italy, Mr. Asser, Gen. Den Beer Poortugael 
and Mr. Van Karnebeek, of Holland, Baron Bildt of 
Norway, Mr. Rolin of Siam, and Mr. Kunzli of 
Switzerland. Many others, of course, were just as 
able men as these, and were of great usefulness, 
especially in the work of their own delegations. 

As to delegations, the British, American, Russian, 
French, Belgian, Dutch ‘and Italian were most in- 
fluential. Belgium and Holland exercised an influ- 
ence altogether out of proportion to their rank as 
nations. This was due to the superb abilities and 
character of their men. The Japanese delegation 
was an excellent one, and worked steadily to pro- 
mote the success of the Conference. That from Nor- 
way and Sweden did most important service to the 
cause_of arbitration through the powerful support of 
Baron Bildt. The Swiss delegation, though ably 
served by Mr. Kunzli, was much crippled through 
the sudden departure of its first delegate, Dr. Roth, 
on account of the death of his daughter in a railway 
accident. The German delegation was composed of 
very strong men; but the weight of its influence 
through the first half of the Conference was entirely 
negative. After its open opposition to arbitration it 
was brought by a good deal of patient effort into 
support of the scheme finally adopted. When the 
disarmament proposals came up it was totally op- 
posed to anything being attempted. It was the only 
delegation in the Conference which may be said to 
have shown real opposition to the general drift of 
the proceedings, except as Turkey and _ possibly 
Austria followed in its wake. Most of the smaller 


powers exercised their influence chiefly by voting. 
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As each delegation had but one vote, they were as 
strong in this particular as the greater powers. 

The Conference was divided into three sections, 
and each of the delegations was allowed representa- 
tion in each of them. The first section dealt with 
the subject of armaments, and was presided over by 
Mr. Beernaert, the first Belgian delegate. The sec- 
ond section dealt with the laws and customs of war, 
and had for its chairman Professor Martens, of 
Russia. The third section treated the subjects of 
arbitration and mediation under the presidency of 
Mr. Bourgeois, of France. Each of the first two 
sections was divided, the first into army and 
navy committees, the second into one on the rules 
of war and one on the Geneva Red Cross Conven- 
tion. The arbitration section had a Drafting Com- 
mittee, which became the center of interest of the 
whole Conference. This Committee had for its 
chairman Senator Descamps, of Belgium, probably 
the finest arbitration expert in Europe. 


The Spirit and Work of the 
Conference, 


The Conference gathered with a good deal of 
scepticism and uncertainty. Many of the delegates 
knew nothing of peace ideas and peace work. But 
after the first two meetings, when they had heard the 
addresses of the honorary president and president, and 
had seen and become acquainted with each other, a 
great change came at once over them. A spirit of con- 
fidence and determination to accomplish something 
sprang up. This was fostered and extended by the 
faithful work among the delegates of Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, Andrew D. White and others. It was also 
strengthened by the splendid, sympathetic welcome of 
the Dutch government, and by the numerous tele- 
grams, letters and memorials which came in from all 
over the civilized world. After this there was no more 
hesitation on the part of the delegates in general. 

As soon as the committees were arranged they 
planned their work at once, and from that time 
until the last report was in there was no trifling. 
Committeemen worked early and late in the most 
serious, faithful and methodical way. So far as 
we could learn, there was perfect freedom and 
frankness of expression in the committee rooms. 
The discussions were earnest and differences of 
opinion on details were many. But there was no 
dissimulation, no purpose by disguised methods to 
make the work a failure. The members set their 
faces steadily toward the accomplishment of some- 
thing tangible. They felt that the honor of their 
governments as well as their own reputation was at 
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stake. They felt their responsibility to the great 
civilized public: which was watching them, and in 
whose interests they had come together. The govern- 
ments were very fortunate in the men whom they 
chose. They were serious, practical men, for the 
most part, and there was very little of what is 
ordinarily understood by European diplomacy con- 
nected with the deliberations. Even the social side 
of the Conference, which was very marked, was not 
allowed in any way to interfere with the practical 
work. The spirit of friendliness, harmony and 
coéperation was very strong in the Conference 
throughout the entire two months. This was in a 
measure to have been expected from the nature of 
the gathering. But it is remarkable, to say the least, 
that representatives of twenty-six nations, including all 
the military powers, with such differing languages, 
characteristics and traditions, should have come 
together and labored together so long without any 
real discord. Even the German opposition to arbitra- 
tion was no real exception. It was made in a 
straightforward way. And it was met not with pug- 
naciousness, but with respect, patience and intelligent 
appreciation of Germany’s position. The German 
delegates and the German government at home felt 
the force of the friendly and respectful spirit which 
was shown them. But for this it is doubtful if they 
could ever have been brought to support a permanent 
arbitration scheme of any sort. 

There seemed to be no disposition among the dele- 
gates to outwit or discredit one another. There was 
no high handedness on the part of the representatives 
of the great powers towards those of the small nations. 
Three or four of the very ablest men present were 
from the small nations, and they were treated uni- 
versally according to their abilities and practical 
good sense, not according to the size of the countries 
from which they came. The delegates from the 
secondary powers voted freely their own judgment, 
not a judgment imposed upon them, and they were in 
favor practically without exception of a strong, pro- 
gressive peace policy. The delegates kept in close 
touch with their governments at home, and there is 
reason to believe that the spirit of the Conference was 
due in no small degree to the hearty codperative dis- 
position shown in the different capitals. This fine 
spirit which pervaded the Conference has the greatest 
significance for the future of civilization. It is really 
of more value than anything which was actually 
done, important as that may have been. The Czar, 
it will be remembered, laid stress in his rescript on 
“international discussion” as a means of discovering 
the best ways in which to deal with the serious prob- 
lems now confronting the nations. International 
discussion of the subjects at issue, carried on in the 
lofty and harmonious spirit which characterized the 
Hague meeting, is the strongest possible assurance 
that the day is not far off when the nations, acting 
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in their joint human capacity, will put an end to the 
ruinous institutions which uncommunicative interna- 
tional selfishness and hate have built up. Such dis- 
cussion marks indeed the opening of a new era for 
humanity — an era which will develop with a rapidity 
for which the faith of few of us is indeed prepared. 


The Practical Results. 


It will be a long time before all of the results of 
the Conference appear. Chief among these will be 
a series of special conferences to deal with reduction 
of armaments, private property at sea in time of war, 
and kindred international questions. It was con- 
sidered by leading men at The Hague a foregone 
conclusion that such congresses will inevitably follow. 
The American Commission, after a very able presenta- 
tion of the case by Dr. White and Captain Mahan, 
secured a nearly unanimous vote, Russia, France, and 
England voting in the negative, recommending a 
special conference to deal with the private property 
question. Dr. White felt strongly that the Con- 
ference would fail of its mission if it did not sueceed 
in propagating itself. The meeting at The Hague 
has finally brought the whole question of international 
peace and war into the realm of practical politics, and 
has almost certainly proved to be the commencement 
of a real parliament of the nations in a much wider 
sense than any previous international congress has 


been. This in itself is a great practical accomplish- 
ment. It opens an entirely new era in international 
affairs. Not only will the effect on the enlargement 


and development of international law be tremendous, 
but international relations of every kind will speedily 
feel the impulse. In just what ways it is needless 
to speculate. 

The chief of the immediate results is the agree- 
ment to constitute a permanent court of arbitration. 
The extension of the Red Cross Convention to 
maritime warfare is an important transaction. An 
attempt was made to do this in the Supplementary 
Geneva Convention of 1868. But the nations never 
gave their ratification. The Hague Convention, we 
have every reason to believe, will be ratified. The 
restatement of the rules and customs of war will 
doubtless do something to cut off some of the attend- 
ant horrors of war. But far and away beyond these in 
importance is the arbitration scheme which has been 
framed. We need only give here the general features 
of the plan, which has already been published in the 
daily papers. It provides for a permanent bureau at 
The Hague, with a secretary, archivist and assistants. 
This bureau shall be under the direction of the foreign 
ministers at The Hague, under the presidency of the 
Dutch Minister of Foreign Affairs. The nations 
entering into the agreement shall appoint each not 
more than four jurists of eminence, who shall con- 
stitute the board of arbitrators. From these any two 
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nations having a difference may select through the 
bureau, through which all the business will be done, a 
number of arbitrators to adjudicate their case. Re- 
course to the court is to be entirely voluntary. 

This plan is somewhat different from any of those 
which have hitherto been suggested, but it has the 
valuable features of several of them. It was proposed 
at The Hague by Sir Julian Pauncefote, who for 
many years has had much to do with arbitration. 
It may not be the most perfect scheme which could 
he devised, and if adopted will doubtless grow into 
greater perfection, But it is probably as practicable 
a scheme as could be adopted at the present stage of 
the development of the principle of arbitration. It 
was carefully elaborated by skilled diplomats and 
lawyers at The Hague, and was believed to be more 
practicable at the present time than a permanent 
tribunal always sitting. It was generally thought by 
leading delegates that if this scheme shall go into 
practice it will prepare the way rapidly for disar- 
mament. 

Along with the arbitration project a scheme of 
mediation was also agreed upon, and one for com- 
missions of inquiry which, in case of disputes between 
nations, shall examine into all the facts in the case 
before the nations proceed further in the matter. 
We shall reserve for another time further remarks 
upon the plans, which we hope to publish in full 
hereafter, So far as arbitration and mediation are 
concerned, the Conference has been a triumphant 
success. Nobody expected beforehand that this sub 
ject would take the preéminence which it did. But 
it was the logical thing after all, for war and arma- 
ments can only be abolished as positive peace 
principles and methods come into use. 

Even on the subject of armaments much more was 
accomplished than would appear on the surface. 
There was a strong disposition on the part of many 
delegations to stop the introduction of new imple- 
ments and methods of destruction, and to limit or 
eliminate some of those already in use; but other 
delegations were sure that no good could come of 
any such action. There was a general fear to tackle 
the subject of disarmament; but it was deeply felt 
that it was the question above all others pressing for 
solution, and must soon be grappled with by the 
governments, and that the Conference could do 
much to promote it by adopting a good working 
arbitration scheme. Notwithstanding the outspoken 
opposition of Germany to any thought of disarma- 
ment, when the subject was introduced by Mr. de 
Staal, a resolution, introduced by Mr. Bourgeois, was 
finally passed by a large vote, declaring that reduc- 
tion of the present excessive armaments was an object 
for which all the governments ought earnestly to 
labor. So by the adoption of an arbitration court, 


and by throwing the weight of its virtual condemna- 
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tion against the present armaments, the Conference 
did much to assure the early consideration of the dis- 
armament problem. We confess our disappointment 
that nothing more was done. What was done will 
have much less value than it would have had if some 
measure of disarmament had been provided for. But 
this fact and the growing perilousness of the present 
situation will drive the governments to an early at- 
tempt to find relief, either through a special confer- 
ence or by direct diplomatic negotiations. 


The Mohonk Conference. 


The fifth Lake Mohonk Conference on Interna- 
tional Arbitration was held by invitation of Mr. A. 
K. Smiley on May 31—June 2. The Conference was 
made unusually interesting this year because of the 
meeting at The Hague and the prominence there 
given to arbitration. The Mohonk meetings con- 
tinued three days, two sessions being held each day. 
Mr. and Mrs. Smiley were never more generous in 
their hospitality, nor happier over the part they have 
been able to take in promoting the cause of inter- 
national peace. The number of eminent men repre- 
senting all classes and callings was unusually large: 
particularly was there a good representation of busi- 
ness men. The meetings were again presided over 
by Ex-Senator Edmunds, who has presided at all the 
previous Mohonk Conferences, except that of last 
year, when the lamented Colonel Waring was in the 
chair. Many new faces were seen among the guests, 
but a large number of old members were present. 

The subjects discussed were “ The American Pro- 
posals at The Hague,” “Is Arbitration Practicable ?” 
“The Proposals of the New York Bar Association,” 
“Causes for Encouragement,” etc. Among the 
prominent persons present were Judges Chester, 
Gilbert, Stiness and Ashman, Hon. Everett P. 
Wheeler, Mr. Walter S. Logan, Mr. W. Martin 
Jones, Hon. Robert Treat Paine, Hon. W. L. 
Scruggs, Hon. W. J. Coombs, Dr. E. E. Hale, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, Dr. George Dana Boardman, Dr. 
P. S. Moxom, Dr. T. L. Cuyler, Hon. Samuel B. 
Capen, Prof. J. B. Clark, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. 
Meade, Mr. John Crosby Brown, Mr. A. C. Barnes, 
Presidents Strong and Seelye, Mr. Amos R. Wells, 
Dr. Richard H. Thomas, Colonel Church, Professor 
Bracq, Mr. G. C. Mercer, Gen. O. O. Howard, Mr. 
Edward Atkinson, Mrs. H. J. Bailey, ete. 

The discussions, centering chiefly about the sub- 
ject of a permanent tribunal, were very able and val- 
uable. We are sorry that our limited space this 
month compels us to defer to another number the 
publication of more of the noteworthy addresses 
made. The rule adopted last year was applied again 
this, and the present policy of the administration 
was excluded from the debates. The general tone 
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of the Conference was one of hope and encourage- 
ment. All felt that the meeting at The Hague was 
one of vast importance. A resolution of congratula- 
tion and a telegram were sent to the American Com- 
missioners at The Hague. At its closing meeting 
the Conference adopted the following declaration : 


“We urge the immediate establishment of a perma- 
nent international Court, which shall be open to all na- 
tions for the adjudication of whatever controversies may 
arise between them, and which they are unable to settle 
by diplomacy or mediation. 

“In the constitution of this Court we urge the applica- 
tion of the same principles which experience has shown 
to be most conducive to the ends of justice in judicial 
controversies between individuals. 

“In this highest of human tribunals the judges should 
be selected solely for their recognized ability, learning, 
and impartiality. 

“ During the past few years the cause of arbitration has 
made wonderful progress. Since our last meeting a 
treaty between Italy and Argentina has been negotiated. 
This marks a great advance over all former arbitration 
treaties, in that it provides for the settlement of all dis- 
putes that may arise between them, questions of honor 
not being excepted. 

“ Within the past year another event of transcendent 
importance has occurred, in the summoning by the Czar 
of Russia of a great international Conference to consider 
how war can be avoided and its burdens reduced. This 
Conference marks an epoch in the history of the world. 
It is the first great step toward the federated peace of 
the world. The Czar is entitled to gratitude and re- 
spectful admiration for his noble initiative. 

“Karnestly do we hope that the work so auspiciously 
begun at The Hague will go forward, until at last, and 
at no distant day, the peace of the world shall rest on 
the sure foundation of justice, and nations be relieved 
from the well-nigh intolerable burdens of war. 

“We must not forget, however, that the work of that 
Conference is only preliminary, and that the results of 
its deliberations must be submitted for ratification to the 
several governments there represented. 

“ We, therefore, here earnestly resolve to do what we 
can to promote popular intelligence and quicken the pop- 
ular conscience, to the end that when this subject comes 
before our representatives at Washington there shall be 
no doubt as to what the people demand in this time of 
supreme opportunity. 

“ We believe that the gratifying progress already made 
and the inspiring hopes which we confidently entertsin 
for the future are because men are learning the moral 
righteousness of peace, and because God rules the world.” 


Notes on The Hague Conference. 


Secretary Trueblood reached The Hague 
on the morning of the 19th of May and 
remained there four weeks. The spirit of 
the Conference was by that time fully developed, the 
work all mapped out and nearing completion. He, along 
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with other peace workers who were present, was treated 
with great respect by the members of the Conference 
and by the officials of the Dutch government. He kept 
daily in close touch with the proceedings, had many 
opportunities to see and converse with the delegates, to 
study the spirit and workings of the Conference, to 
observe the characteristics of the different delegations, 
to confer with the European peace leaders, many of 
whom were present for longer or shorter periods, to talk 
with newspaper correspondents, ete. During his absence 
Secretary Trueblood attended and spoke at the annual 
meetings in London of the Peace Society, of the Inter- 
national Arbitration and Peace Association, and of the 
Friends’ Peace Union. He arrived home on the first 
day of July, refreshed by the journey and greatly pleased 
to have had the opportunity of coming into personal and 
intimate contact with what will always hereafter be re- 
garded as, to date, the most important political assem- 
blage of men ever gathered together. The following 
notes, together with preceding editorials and the report 
of the proceedings given further on, contain some of his 
impressions of the Conference and its surroundings. 


The Dutch name of the city in which the 

The Hague. Conference was held, and which seems likely 
through the permanent bureau of arbitration 

to be established there to become the capital of the 
world in some sense, is ’s Gravenhage, meaning the 
Count’s Hedge. It was originally a village which grew 
up about a hunting lodge, subsequently transformed 
into a palace, built by Count William IT. in the forest in 
the year 1249. As the city has grown it has retained 
much of the village character. It now has nearly two 
hundred thousand inhabitants. But as one of the peace 
visitors said, “It does not seem like a serious city, but a 
place to rest and play in.” It has many wide streets, 
squares, large rectangular open spaces, with groups and 
long rows of splendid trees. The city seems to have cut 
its way into the forest with great respect for the latter. 
On the north and east the wood (the Dutch call it 
“bosch”) has been preserved in much of its original 
state, many very old trees still standing. Through these 
woods walks and drives and avenues have been made, 
along some of which now run street car lines. There is 
nothing more picturesque and beautiful in its way in 
Europe. In the center of many of the streets run 
canals, so well known everywhere in Holland. “We 
have in Holland nothing but water and windmills,” said 
one lady. The Hague is one of the cleanest cities in 
the world. Its hotels are quaint old buildings, erected 
originally as private places of barons, etc. The newer 
parts of the city, though thoroughly Dutch in style, are 
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very neat and attractive. The royal palace, the royal 
library, the museums, the government buildings, the 
churches, are all interesting. About the Lange Voor- 
hout, the principal square, are located the ¢hief hotels 
and many of the foreign embassies. About this square 
were quartered many of the delegations, and here, to the 
public, was centered the chief interest of the Conference, 
rather than in the * House-in-the-Woods,” in which the 
sessions were held in secret. 


“The most beautiful historical monu- 
ment” at the disposal of the Queen, is the 
way in which in his opening address Mr. 
de Beaufort described this building. — It is situated about 
one mile east of the center of The Hague, in the edge of 
the forest. The front of it opens into the forest. In the 
rear, skirting which runs a public highway, the grounds 
have been fashioned into most beautiful gardens, with 
winding walks, drives, lakes, flowers, shrubs and long 
avenues of trees. The building is old and quaint, but 
extremely attractive. It was built by Amelia van Solms, 
widow of Prince Frederick Henry, in memory of her 
husband, who was called “the blameless prince.” The 
entrance hall is adorned with fine paintings, among 
which is one of Mr. Motley, the historian of Holland. 
The Japanese and Chinese rooms are the most beautiful 
in the “House.” The Orange Hall, in which the Con- 
ference was held, is gorgeous from floor to dome with 
paintings representing scenes in the life of the Prince. 
The Queen does not reside there now, even in summer, 
but at Amsterdam. She sometimes visits the “ House” 
fora day. * When she gets married she will doubtless 
come here to live,” said the lady attendant with a smile, 
with a look of hope in her eye that that interesting event 
might not be too long delayed. 


The ‘‘ House- 
in-the-Woods.”’ 


The full sittings of the Conference were 
held in the Orange Hall. The sections and 
sub-committees met in other rooms of the 
‘+ House.” The committees frequently met for con- 
venience in some hall in the city or in the hotels. The 
delegates usually drove to the “ House-in-the- Woods ” 
in carriages, though when they met elsewhere the 
formality of carriages was often dispensed with. Guards 
stood at the gateways of both entrances to the “ House,” 
and even the delegates had to show cards and give a 
A dining room and 


The 
Meetings. 


password before they could enter. 
restaurants were fitted up in the building for the mem- 
The General Secretary had his Bureau installed 
Special telegraph wires had 


bers. 
in one suite of the rooms. 
been put up for the occasion, connecting the “ House’ 


with the outside world. 


Visitors were admitted only at 
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times when ne sittings were in progress. The Dutch 
government was very generous in providing all “respect- 
able” people with cards of admission, and one visitor at 
least had two opportunities of inspecting the “ beautiful 
historical monument.” 


Queen Wilhelmina, who does not reside at 
The Hague in the summer, came with her 
mother to the Palace on the 24th of May and 
gave a reception to the delegates. She received the 
President of the Conference at a quarter to five o’clock, 
when Mr. de Staal presented to her, as a present from 
the Czar, the order of Saint Catherine, set in brilliants. 
The reception to the delegates and others began at five 
o’clock and lasted about three-quarters of an hour. The 
delegates were presented in alphabetical order to both 
the Queen and the Queen Mother, who received separately. 
The Queen was dressed in white and wore a triple row 
of pearls as a necklace. She had a gracious word for 
each in his own language. In receiving the Baroness 
von Suttner, who was invited, she showed: that she had 
studied the subject of peace and was warmly interested 
init. Many of the dignitaries of the government and 
members of the States-General were present. The 
reception was considered the most brilliant which this 
generation has seen in Holland. The Queen gave a 
second reception to the delegates at her palace at 
Amsterdam on the evening of July 5. 


The Queen's 
Receptions, 


Numerous peace memorials from all quar- 
ters of the world were sent in by letter, 
by wire and by personal deputations. The 
president and leading members of the deputations were 
almost overwhelmed with these in the early days of the 
Conference. ‘They were much impressed by them and 
replied to very many of them. One of the most signifi- 
cant was that from multitudes of women’s meetings in 
all parts of the world. Madame Selenka, of Munich, one 
of the most remarkable of the personages whom the 
Peace Crusade movement brought out, presented in per- 
son to Mr. de Staal an album containing the original 
text of the resolutions passed in these meetings, repre- 
senting in the aggregate several millions of women. 
Queen Wilhelmina conveyed to Madame Selenka her 
deep sympathy with the work of women for peace. The 
album was accompanied with the following address : 


Peace 
Memorials. 


“We, the women of eighteen nations, assembled in 
one single impulse of hope and sympathy, come to offer 
our respectful salutations to the Conference, and to as- 
sure it of our faith and confidence in the happy results 
of its labors, that the hope of the peoples in the direc- 
tion in which you are called upon to deliberate upon 
their highest interests may not be deceived, and that the 
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crushing evils of which the recognized excess is the 
raison @etre of your meeting may not be declared by 
you to be incurable. Do not let the overburdened 
peoples lose the propitious chance of the historic moment 
which by your zeal may spare them long years of pain- 
ful progression, and cruel halts, towards an aim which 
in the natural development of their civilization they 
must reach. In view of the united efforts of the govern- 
ments determined to apply to the solution of this prob- 
lem of how to guarantee to the nations security and 
peace, as much energy and intellectual force as they 
expend at present in arming one against the other, this 
solution, already ripened by history, will not be slow to 
present itself. That is our conviction and our hope. 
Already the nations no longer hate each other, since we 
women, who are half of the human race, hold out our 
hands across the spaces encircling the globe with a 
powerful current of love and unity. We who feel that 
we are sisters appeal to you to realize the ideal of the 
fraternity of nations in the hope that our voice, the voice 
of mothers and sisters, daughters and wives, which 
pleads in the name of home and child, may make itself 
heeded in your deliberations, and that henceforward con- 
flicts between nations may no longer be decided on bat- 
tlefields watered with the blood of our sons and brothers ; 
cause the tyrannical sovereignty of force to vanish into 
the past with the dying century, and hail the coming 
century with the crowning of the principle of right. ” 


Dr. W. Evans Darby, Secretary of the 

sie Peace Society, London, also presented in 
person to Mr. de Staal an address adopted at 

the annual meeting of the Society on the 23d of May. 
It was received with great favor. Mr. de Staal also did 
Dr. Darby the honor to distribute among the delegates 
one hundred copies of his book on “ International Trib- 
unals,” a book containing all important arbitration 
schemes hitherto drawn and a list of all the important 
arbitrations during this century. The book proved 
eminently useful and drew out many warm expressions 
of appreciation. The London Committee of the Peace 
Crusade also handed to the delegates, through Mr. 
Francis William Fox, a draft of a scheme for arbitration 
and mediation. An address was presented to Mr. de 
Staal by Madame Waszklewicz of The Hague, organizer 
of the Dutch Peace Crusade, signed by more than two 
hundred thousand of her fellow countrymen. A similar 
address was presented by Senator H. La Fontaine, of 
Brussels, signed by more than one hundred thousand 
Besides these addresses presented in person, 
many came by letter from different peace associations 
and other organizations in all parts of Europe and 
America. How much influence these memorials had it 
is impossible to tell, but there is no doubt that they did 
much to make the delegates feel that they had in hand 
the most momentous interests of our time, interests felt 
deeply by millions of the best and truest men and women 


of all countries. There is little doubt that the hopeful and 
earnest spirit which early took possession of all the lead- 
ing delegates was due in considerable degree to these 
appeals. 


A deputation of the English Friends, 
English Friends’ cont by the Yearly Meeting then in ses- 
sion, went to The Hague on May 27, and 
presented an address to the president of the Conference. 
A printed copy was also sent to each delegate. The 
deputation, which consisted of John Bellows, chairman, 
Joseph G. Alexander, Josephine Alexander, Edmund 
Wright Brooks, Francis William Fox and Ellen Robin- 
son, was received with great courtesy by Mr. de Staal, 
who expressed particular satisfaction in seeing them 
because “ he knew they were sincere.” The address was 
as follows: 
“We desire to express our profound sympathy with 
the work of the Conference initiated by the Emperor of 
tussia, having for its object the extension among the 
nations of the blessings of durable peace. For more 
than two centuries the Society of Friends has felt bound 
to oppose the whole system and practice of war, and to 
plead against the spirit that leads to war as utterly con- 
trary to the Spirit of Christ, and to the rule, at once 
simple and practical, that we should do unto others as 
we would that they should do unto us. We therefore 
greatly desire that your deliberations may be guided by 
that wisdom which is the gift of God, so that practical 
and lasting results may attend your labors, That these 
labors may not be in vain, but be abundantly crowned 
with success, and be followed by the blessing pronounced 
upon the peacemakers, is our earnest prayer.” 


The peace workers at The Hague during 
the Conference were not numerous, but they 
were among the leading and most influential 
ones. The French Arbitration Society was represented 
by Dr. Charles Richet, of the University of Paris; the 
International League of Peace and Liberty by its Presi- 
dent, Emile Arnaud; the English Peace Society by Dr. 
Darby ; the International Arbitration and Peace Associa- 
tion by Felix Moscheles, chairman of its committee; the 
International Peace Bureau by Frederik Bajer of 
Copenhagen ; the Belgian Societies by Senator La Fon- 
taine; the German societies by Mr. A. H. Fried, of 
Berlin; the Russian friends of peace by Mr. Novicow, 
the distinguished sociologist of Odessa; the Austrian 
society by the Baron and Baroness Von Suttner and 
Count Gourowsky; the women workers by Ellen 
Robinson, of Liverpool, Madame Selenka and Madame 
Waszklewicz ; the American societies by B. F. Trueblood. 
They were all received with great kindness and con- 
sideration, not only by the delegates, but by the officials 
of the Dutch government with whom they came in 


The Peace 
Workers. 
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contact. They were invited to many of the receptions 
and fétes, and given opportunity to visit the “ House-in- 
the- Woods,” in which the Conference sittings were held. 
The Baroness Von Suttner, the most widely known of 
the European peace propagandists, received marked 
attention and exercised much influence. She was admitted 
to the opening sitting of the Conference, had interviews 
with many of the leading delegates, gave lunches at her 
hotel to small companies of delegates and friends, and 
in general was almost recognized as a part of the Con- 
ference. Some of the leading delegates expressed 
frankly to these peace workers the debt due to them for 
the great peace progress which has been made. 


Outside of the delegates, the man who 

ie attracted most attention and had most in- 
fluence was Mr. John de Bloch. He brought 

with him great trunks full of sets of his monumental 
work in six volumes on “The Future War.” These he 
took about with him in his carriage when making calls 
and gave them to leading delegates and others. He gave 
a course of four lectures on the evolution of war and of 
peace, illustrated with lantern projections, in one of the 
halls of The Hague. These were attended by the peace 
workers present and by a considerable number of the 
He served free suppers in the middle and at 
He is a man of 


delegates. 
the end of the lectures to all comers. 
great wealth, of high social position, has “ seen war,” and 
is consecrating himself wholly to delivering his message 
of warning to the nations of Europe. His point of view 
is that armaments have become so large and costly and 
a war between the powers would be so disastrous in loss 
of life and so ruinous financially that nothing could justify 
the nations in entering into a conflict of arms. War has 
actually in his view become a utopia. From this point 
of view he proceeds to argue for the establishment of a 
permanent tribunal of arbitration which will make dis- 
armament possible. He is wholly possessed of his 
subject and can talk of nothing else. It is an interest- 
ing and significant fact that Russia should have produced 
at the same time three such peace advocates as the Czar, 
Tolstoy and Mr. Bloch. 


Mr. Stead, like Mr. Bloch, is not a mem- 

aie ber of any peace society. Mr. Bloch would 
be if he lived in any country but Russia, 

where as yet there have been no such organizations. Mr. 
Stead studiously shuns the regular organizations. He 


his own society, president, secretary, treasurer and mem- 
bership. But he has done an immense amount of work in 
his own way to make the Hague Conference a success. 
His previous labors in the Crusade in Europe and in Rus- 
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sia are wellknown. He was at The Hague and the busiest 
man there. No delegate could escape him. Even the 
reserved and averse Germans had to listen to his curtain 
lectures. He found out more of what was going on than 
probably any other journalist there. He published it in 
the Manchester Guardian in England and in the 
Dagpblad, the leading daily of The Hague, of which latter 
he contrived to make himself the Conference editor. He 
gave a lecture in the city on the Conference to a numerous 
audience, and at the end conducted a lively “question 
drawer.” Mr. Stead is a man of great enthusiasm about 
whatever he has in hand, and of great brilliancy as well. 
His power of endurance of hard and continuous work is 
incomprehensible. The villa in which he lived during 
the Conference was near the seaside resort, Scheveningen, 
and bore the appropriate title,“ Pax Intrantibus.” His 
family were with him. 


A very interesting series of sermons were 
preached in the English Church in The 
Hague during the Conference. They were 
svecially arranged by the rector to bear upon the work 
of the Conference. Distinguished preachers came over 
from England each Sabbath day, and the sermons were 
all excellent, some of them of a very high order. The 
opening sermon by the Dean of Ely, May 21, Whitsun- 
day, on “ The prophecy of Joel,” was peculiarly appro- 
priate to the occasion. The other preachers were Dean 
Freemantle, Rev. Mr. Grundy, the Bishop of Hereford, 
the Dean of Bristol, and one or two others. A number 
of the delegates from England and America attended 
these services. 


The English 
Church. 


It was impossible to keep the question 
of Turkish injustice out of the Conference. 
There were representatives of the Armenians 
and of the Young Turkey party present with memorials. 
Mr. Ahmed Riza, editor at Paris of a journal devoted to 
the interests of the Young Turkey party, put into the 
hands of every delegate an address making representa- 
tions as to the actual condition of things throughout the 
Ottoman empire. The purpose for which the Confer- 
ence met made it impossible for anything direct to be 
done about these matters. But the presence of these 
persons discredited very much the Turkish delegation. 
Mr. Ahmed Riza and one of the Armenians delivered 
one evening addresses in The Hague. The next day 
one of the Turkish delegation sent Mr. Riza a challenge 
to fight a duel. This was of course declined. Among 
the delegates there was much sympathy for Mr. Riza 
and the Armenians; and the presence of such a country 
as Turkey in a peace conference was felt to be a great 


Turkey and 
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anomaly. It is not unfair to say that Turkey had little 
real influence in the Conference. 


The Americans at the Hague Conference 
spent their Fourth of July in honoring the 
memory of Hugo Grotius. <A large meeting, 
attended by many delegates, diplomats, high officials and 
ladies, was held in the New Church at Delft. The meet- 
ing was presided over by Mr. Van Karnebeek, former Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, and chief of the Dutch delegation 
to the Peace Conference. A scholarly address was made 
by Hon. Andrew D. White, in which he paid a high 
tribute to Grotius, the father of international law. “He 
seemed to hear a voice from that tomb encouraging them 
to go on with the strengthening of peace ; and especially 
to give to the world at least the beginning of an effec- 
tive, practical scheme of arbitration.” At the end of his 
address Dr. White, on behalf of his commission, laid 
upon the tomb a wreath of silver oak and laurel leaves, 
bearing the inscription: “To the memory of Hugo 
Grotius, on the occasion of the Peace Conference at The 
Hague, in reverence and gratitude, from the United 
States.” The wreath, three feet in diameter, was in a large 
beech case, ornamented with silver, and bearing the in- 
scription: “To the Government of The Netherlands 
from the United States, on the occasion of the Con- 
ference, i899.” Following the inscription were the 
names of the American delegates. The address of ac- 
ceptance was made by W. H. de Beaufort, Dutch Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, and honorary president of the 
Conference. He emphasized the close connection of 
Holland with the history and traditions of the United 
States, and hoped that the wreath would be an everlast- 
ing emblem of the friendship of Holland and America. 
The closing address was made by Mr. Low, who declared 
that “ We owe to Holland many of the things which we 
hold as most precious in our heritage.” 


Honor to 
Grotius. 


The departure of the Papal Nuncio from 
The Hague on the eve of the opening of the 
Conference created at first some talk, but 
afterwards nothing was heard of it. The Pope seems to 
have withdrawn him to prevent unpleasantness, after it 
was decided that the Papacy, out of regard principally to 
the wishes of the Italian government, should not be 
represented in the Conference. The decision that the 
Pope should not participate by a delegate was made 
purely on political and not on religious grounds. There 
was no discrimination against delegates on account of 
religion. A few of the prominent men in the Conference 
were Catholic statesmen, but this was no bar to their 
serving in any capacity. Some of them occupied fore- 


The Papal 
Nuncio. 


most places on committees. 
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General Notes. 


Peace in the Philippines is not near. The 
reduction of the American forces through 
fighting, disease and heat has been so great 
that they have been threatened in places with disaster, 
and are unable to make further headway without the aid 
of fresh troops. Some of the regiments have less than 
three hundred effective men. The rainy season has ex- 
posed the troops to great hardships from the floods of 
water. The volunteers are mostly coming home, some 
of them having already arrived. General Otis has re- 
enlisted something like a thousand of them, and formed 
of them two skeleton regiments. The president has 
made a call for ten new regiments of volunteers, and 
these are being enlisted as fast as possible. General 
Otis has cabled for two thousand five hundred horses, 
in order to organize cavalry squads. Meanwhile the 
Filipinos seem no nearer subdued than they were five 
months ago. They are active and aggressive, fresh 
thousands coming up to take the place of those slain. 
The government at Washington is at last convinced, in 
spite of delusive Commission reports, that it has serious 
business on hand. Aguinaldo, on the anniversary of the 
declaration of Philippine independence, has denounced 
in the strongest terms the course pursued by this country 
as wholly unjust and contrary to what was to have been 
expected from America. He has declared that the 
Filipinos will fight until their independence is recognized. 
If recent reports are true, our government has decided 
to enter upon what in anybody else we should despise as 
low and dishonorable bribery. The Sultan of Sulu is 
to be brought into friendliness by a gift of ten thousand 
dollars, and an annual allowance thereafter of some 
twelve thousand dollars, to support himself and _ his 
harem! One wonders what the next step in the nation’s 
shame will be! But one must keep his mouth shut and 
his pen still about all this, as well as about the funda- 
mental injustice at the bottom of the whole sad Philip- 
pine business, or be outlawed as a traitor to his country 
by supporters of the policy of crushing and conquest! 
Under the circumstances, the time for silent acquiescence 
has not come; the time for vigorous and persistent op- 
position has only just begun. 


Philippine 
Events. 


We are indebted to Hon. Chas. F. Sprague, 
member of Congress from Massachusetts, 

for a copy of the recent work on Inter- 
national Arbitration, by Professor John Bassett Moore, 
of Columbia University. The work is in six large volumes, 
the sixth volume consisting of sixty-one maps illustrating 
the cases of arbitration in which territorial and geographi- 
cal considerations have been involved. The work was 
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undertaken by Professor Moore under authority of a joint 
resolution of Congress passed on April 2, 1894. Pro- 
fessor Moore’s studies in international law, of which he 
is professor at Columbia University, and his former con- 
nection with the State Department as assistant secretary, 
have peculiarly fitted him for the great and important 
service which he has accomplished in giving this work to 
the world. It will easily be the standard work on the 
subject for many years to come, being the first of its 
kind ever prepared, and being so conscientiously, thor- 
oughly and exhaustively done. It is not only a history 
of the arbitrations of the United States, with appendices 
containing the treaties relating to such arbitrations, 
but it contains historical and legal notes on other in- 
ternational arbitrations ancient and modern. It con- 
tains also an appendix on the domestic commissions of 
the United States for the adjustment of international 
claims. The work is published by the government, and 
can only be had from a member of Congress or from the 
State Department. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison, whose words we find 


The Sources in the Conservator, writes thus of the sources 


of Militarism. 
of militarism : 

“ The government of a nation is not likely to be morally 
superior to the people who have evolved that government 
as their organ of collective action. The attitude and 
policy of nations towards each other are thus sure to be 
on the same moral level as the common attitude and 
policy of the citizens one towards another within each 
nation; no higher. A nation that is not fit for entirely 
peaceful and harmonious relations within itself, as re- 
gards the tilling of its fields, the working of its mines 
and mills and factories, the manning of its ships, and the 
distribution of its multifarious produce in its own bor- 
ders—a nation whose citizens cannot live and work 
together for mutual support as brethren, or members of 
one body, but are struggling, scrambling, snatching, each 
rushing after some separate and private end —is not 
yet fit for peaceful and harmonious relations with other 
nations of the earth. Mlilitarism is the international 
relationship that accurately corresponds to competitive 
industrialism and commercialism. ‘The devils of national 
vainglory, of imperial expansion, and of the passion of 
robbing and crowing over neighbors, are simply the 
devil of individual vainglory, the devil of business and 
domestic ambition and rivalry, the devil of the passion of 
exploiting the public, and especially the poorer and less 
resisting classes of them, the devil of delight in one’s 
superior ability and riches and dignity — these very devils, 
there very lusts, these very defects of character, these 
very ignoble traits, acting on a large scale, through the 
nations. Peace among the nations means also at the 
same time peace within the nations. It means the reor- 
ganization of all society and of all the common activities 
of everyday life on the basis of brotherhood and com- 
mon interest. International relations cannot be_per- 


manently of a higher character than the relations prevail- 
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ing simultaneously between each man and his neighbor. 
The problem is: how can the devil of separate interests, 
the power that drives man apart from man, be banished 
from the human heart? Hope lies in the progressive 
realization that, despite all transient, contrary seemings, 
we have all really one life, that we are members one of 
another ; that the truer order of the universe is such that 
the interests of all men and of all nations are identical ; 
that in universal, mutual service alone are to be found 
true progress and true prosperity for all. In love alone 
for men and nations are true wisdom, incorruptible and 
uncorrupting wealth, and the highest, gladdest life.” 


“Imperial Democracy” is the title of a 
pamphlet by John J. Valentine, president of 
Wells, Fargo & Co., of San Francisco, Cal. 
It consists of two papers, one entitled “ Dutch Colonizers 
in Malaysia,” the other “ Annexation of the Philippines,” 
and furnishes an important contribution to the discussion 
of the momentous question now before the country. In 
the second of these Mr. Valentine says: 


Imperial 
Democracy. 


“ What shall it profit Americans if they gain the whole 
world and lose their reverence for and loyalty to the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States, and all the most cherished principles of 
our fair fabric of liberty, broadbased on the immutable 
principles of the truth as it is in Jesus? Confronted by 
the war-spirit madness which has prevailed in the United 
States for a year past, I would ask every professing 
Christian of whatsoever church, sect, or denomination, if 
he believes that, were the Galilean himself present, iook- 
ing on at the slaughter of helpless people, He would 
approve it. Nay, more, I ask those ministers of the gos- 
pel who have been so swift to proclaim the benefits and 
blessings of Christian civilization to follow the triumphs 
of our arms, whether, in the face of the wild outburst of 
savagery which has characterized our latest victories, 
they believe that the evangelizing process which has been 
adopted is in keeping with the spirit of Christ. . . . 
If the spirit of Christ prevail not in our civilization, it 
is of no more worth than the imperial despotism built up 
and maintained by Roman legions, and, like it, liable to 
be overthrown and trampled in the dust by Goths and 
Vandals in another form.” 

Mr. Valentine believes that “ our coming national cam- 
paign will be a strenuous one, and that the issue will be 
between American Democracy — broadbased, as it is, on 
the immutable principles of the truth as it is in Jesus — 
and Plutocratic Imperialism, to the exclusion of all minor 
questions — standards of value, currency reform, tariff 
revision, and everything else apart from a contest for 
and against the lust of ambition, power, and pelf.” 
He does not “believe that the Democratic heart of 
America will tolerate the sordid, vulgar, and ignoble spirit 
of avarice and vainglory which underlie the present situa- 
tion.” We hope so» It ought to be so. And every 
man in the nation ought at once to have a solemn sitting 
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with his conscience, if he has not already done so, to 
determine in the light of “the truth as it is in Jesus” 


how he will act. 


Brevities. 


‘i A Portuguese League of Peace has just been 
founded at Lisbon. Most cordial and fraternal saluta- 
tions to the new organization. 


We greatly regret to learn of the death of Aaron 
M. Powell of the Purity Alliance, New York, editor of 
the Philanthropist. He was an experienced ‘and loyal 
friend of peace. 


The August number of the New England Mag- 
azine, 5 Park Square, Boston, will contain an illustrated 
article on the Hague Conference, by Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. 


‘ The Venezuela arbitration tribunal has com- 
menced its work at Paris. The time so far has been 
taken up by Sir Richard Webster in presenting the 
British side of the case in a long historical review. 

One of the most interesting meetings at the great 
Woman’s Congress in London was that on arbitration, 
arranged for by a committee of which Lady Aberdeen 
was chairman. A number of the leading peace women 
trom different countries gave ten minute addresses. 


R The national Christian Endeavor Convention re- 
cently held at Detroit was one of the most successful 
which the United Society has ever held. One great 
meeting was devoted to arbitration and peace, the society 
now having made this a fixed and prominent part of its 
program. 


. The Universal Peace Union, in addition to its 
regular annual convention at Mystic, Ct., on the 23d to 
the 26th of August, is conducting a summer school in 
the Peace Grove and Temple. It is expecting a large 
number of peace workers to give instruction and lectures. 
For information address Rev. Amanda Deyo, Mystic, Ct. 


The sixth season of summer lectures at Green- 
acre, Eliot, Me., was opened on July 1. As is her rule, 
Miss Farmer devoted the opening days to the subject of 
peace. Among the speakers on peace were Dr. Lewis 
G. Janes, of Cambridge, Rev. Samuel Richard Fuller, 
of Boston, and Rev. Benjamin Fay Mills. 


Proceedings of the International Peace 
Conference. 


The International Conference on Peace and Disarm- 
ament called by the Czar of Russia opened at The Hague 
on Thursday, May 18, at 2.15 o’clock p.M., in the Orange 
Ilall in the Queen’s “ House in the Woods.” When the 
Dutch Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. de Beaufort, to 
whose lot it fell on behalf of the Dutch government to 
open the Conference, rapped on the table for order, “a 
great silence” fell upon the little group of diplomats 
vathered in the hall. There were less than one hundred 


of them, and there were present besides them only a 
sinall group of representatives of the press, the Baroness 


von Suttner, whose name is the best known of the peace 
propagandists of Europe, and an English Friend, Francis 
William Fox, a member of the British Peace Crusade 
Committee. All] these “outsiders” sat in the gallery of 
the dome forty feet above the heads of the delegates, 
and their presence was scarcely known to the latter. 

The hall, which is an octagonal one, and covered, sides 
and dome, with paintings by famous Dutch painters of 
the seventeenth century, was just large enough to ac- 
commodate the gathering. It had been specially fitted 
up for the occasion. The hard floor had been carpeted, 
and the seats for the delegates put upon a raised tempo- 
rary floor, sloping in to the center from two directions. 
The president’s chair was on the south side, windows 
looking out from behind it on the beautiful gardens in 
the rear of the palace. The seats of the delegations had 
been chosen alphabetically. The delegates sat facing 
one another from the two sides, except that seats for the 
Russian delegation had been prepared to the right and 
left of the president’s chair, at a horseshoe-shaped table. 
The table for the secretaries was in front of the chair. 
On the desk in front of each delegate was a portfolio on 
which was inscribed in French “ Conférence de la Haye, 
1899.” The delegates were all in plain morning dress, 
with the exception of three or four military and naval 
men, one of these being Captain Mahan, who was in 
naval uniform. There was a conspicuous absence 
throughout the Conference of anything of a military 
character, except that now and then a military delegate 
might be seen striding away somewhere in uniform. It 
was a little curious to see at a Peace Conference a 
soldier, not a policeman, standing guard at the gateway, 
and permitting no one to enter without his delegate’s or 
visitor’s card. But these soldiers belonged to the ordi- 
nary royal guard, and might have been seen at any other 
time iust the same. When the delegates were in their 
places Mr. de Beaufort opened the Conference with the 
following brief address of welcome: 


“In the name of my August Sovereign, I have the 
honor to bid you welcome, and to express the feelings of 
profound respect and lively gratitude which I entertain 
towards the Emperor of All the Russias, who, in ap- 
pointing The Hague as the meeting place of the Peace 
Conference, paid a high honor to our country. The 
Emperor of Russia, in taking that noble initiative, which 
has evoked the plaudits of the whole civilized world, 
desired to realize the wish expressed by one of his most 
illustrious predecessors, the Emperor Alexander I., to 
see all the sovereigns and all the nations of Europe come 
to an agreement among themselves to live together like 
brothers, aiding one another in their mutual necessities. 
Inspired by these noble traditions of his august ancestor, 
his Majesty proposed to all the governments whose rep- 
resentatives are here to-day the assembling of a Con- 
ference whose task should be to seek means for putting 
an end to incessant armaments and preventing the 
calamities which threaten the entire world. 

“The day of the meeting of this Conference will be, 
without doubt, a day of mark in the history of the cen- 
tury which is about to close. It coincides with the féte 
which all the subjects of the Czar celebrate as a national 
holiday, and in associating myself from the bottom of 
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my heart with all possible wishes for the happiness of 
the magnanimous Sovereign, I will venture to constitute 
myself the mouthpiece of the whole civilized world in 
expressing the hope that his Majesty, seeing the realiza- 
tion of his generous schemes through the efforts of this 
Conference, may be able in the future to look back on 
this day as the most glorious day in his life. 

“Her Majesty, my August Sovereign, imbued by the 
same sentiments which inspired the Emperor of Russia, 
desired to place at the disposal of the Conference the 
most beautiful historical monument in her possession. 
The hall in which you are now assembled is decorated 
by the best artists of the seventeenth century. It was 
built by the widow of Prince Frederick Henry in 
memory of her noble husband. Among the groups of 
allegorical figures which you will admire here, one — 
connected with the Peace of Westphalia — merits very 
special attention. It is the one which is at the doorway 
of this hall, where you see Peace entering this hall to 
close the Temple of Janus, I trust that this beautiful 
allegory will be of good augury for your labors, and that 
after you have completed them you will be able to say 
that Peace, whom Art has introduced into this hall, has 
gone forth to spread her blessings among the whole of 
humanity.” 

At the end of the speech, which was listened to in 
profound silence and received with marks of unanimous 
approval, Mr. de Beaufort proposed that the following 
telegram be sent to the Czar: 

“The Peace Conference lays at the feet of your 
Majesty its respectful congratulations on the occasion of 
your birthday anniversary, and expresses its sincere desire 
to codperate in the accomplishment of the great and 
noble work in which your Majesty has taken the generous 
initiative, and for which it begs you to accept its humble 
and profound gratitude.” 

Mr. de Beaufort then proposed that Mr. de Staal, the 
chief of the Russian Commission, be made the president 
of the Conference. This was unanimously and heartily 
agreed to. Mr. de Staal, on taking the president’s chair, 
Mr. de Beaufort seating himself at his right, delivered 
the following short address : 

“ My first duty is to express to the Netherlands Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs my sincere gratitude for the 
noble terms in which he has just referred to my August 
Master. His Majesty will be deeply touched by the 
exalted sentiments with which Mr. de Beaufort is inspired, 
as well as by the spontaneity with which this high as- 
sembly has associated itself with them. Though it is to 
the Emperor of Russia that the initiative for the meet- 
ing of the Conference is due, we owe it to her Majesty 
the (Jueen of the Netherlands to have called us together 
in her capital. It is a happy augury for the success of 
our labors that we are met together under the auspices 
of a young sovereign whose charm makes itself felt in 
a wide circle, and whose heart, open to everything great 
and generous, has displayed so much sympathy for the 
cause which brings us here. Amid the calm surround- 
ings of The Hague, in the bosom of a nation which forms 
so striking a factor of universal civilization, we have 
before our eyes a brilliant example of what solid worth, 
patriotism, and sustained energy can achieve. 


July and August, 


“It is on the historic soil of the Netherlands that the 
greatest problems of the political life of states have been 
discussed, and here one may say was the cradle of the 
science of international law. For centuries the princi- 
pal negotiations between the European powers have been 
conducted here. Here, lastly, was signed the remarkable 
pact which established a truce in the bloody struggles 
between states. We are thus on historic soil. 

“TI have now to thank the Foreign Minister of the 
Netherlands for the terms so eloquent, so flattering — 
too flattering, indeed — which he has used in regard to 
myself. I feel sure that I am expressing the sentiments 
of all the members of this high assembly when I assure 
his Excellency, Mr. de Beaufort, how happy we should 
have been to see him preside at our meetings. His place 
in the presidential chair was indicated not only by the 
precedents followed on such occasions, but also by the 
qualities of the eminent statesman now directing the for- 
eign policy of the Netherlands. His presidency would, 
moreover, have been an additional sign of respect that 
we should have liked to render to the august Sovereign 
who has deigned to offer us gracious hospitality. 

“ As for myself, I cannot consider my appointment as 
being inspired by anything else than by my position as 
plenipotentiary of the Emperor, my August Master, the 
initiator of the idea of this Conference. It is on this 
ground that I accept with deep gratitude the distin- 
guished honor which the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
has conferred upon me in proposing me for the presi- 
dency, and I thank the members of the Conference for 
having ratified his choice. I shall use every endeavor in 
order to justify their confidence, but I am perfectly aware 
that the advanced age which I have reached is, alas! a 
sad privilege and a weak auxiliary. I hope at least that 
it will constitute a claim upon your indulgence.” 

Mr. de Staal then proposed the sending of the follow- 
ing telegram, in the name of the Conference, to the 
Queen of the Netherlands: 

“The members of this Conference, assembled for the 
first time in this beautiful palace, hasten to lay at the 
feet of your Majesty their best wishes, praying you to 
accept their homage and gratitude for the hospitality 
which you have so graciously deigned to offer them.” 

The reading of this message was warmly applauded. 
Mr. de Staal then moved that Mr. de Beaufort be ap- 
pointed honorary president of the Conference, and that 
A. P. C. van Karnebeek, Bart., the first Dutch delegate, 
be made vice-president. The motion was unanimously 
agreed to. The president then named ten secretaries to 
serve the Conference, the general secretary being J.C. N. 
Van Eys, Bart., of the Netherlands. The persons named 
were chosen, and took their seats at the table in front 
of the chair. It was then decided, on motion of the 
president, that the deliberations of the Conference should 
be held in secret. The Conference then adjourned for 
two days in order to give time for the division into sec- 
tions for the study of the various questions indicated in 
the Czar’s circular. The opening meeting lasted only 
about twenty-five minutes. 

SECOND SESSION, 

The second session was held on Saturday, May 20, 

at 11 o’clock, with closed doors. The president com- 
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municated to the Conference the text of the two follow- 
ing telegrams received respectively from Queen Wil- 
helmina, and from the Emperor of Russia through Count 
Muravieff : . 

“ While thanking your Excellency as well as the mem- 
bers of the Peace Conference for the sentiments ex- 
pressed in your telegram, I seize with pleasure this 
opportunity to express to you again a cordial welcome 
to my country. I desire most sincerely that, with the 
help of God, the work of the Conference may realize 
the generous thought of your August Sovereign. 

(Signed) WILHELMINA.” 

“The Emperor prays you to be kind enough to con- 
vey to the Conference his sincere thanks and his most 
ardent wishes. My August Master commands me to 
make known to your Excellency how deeply he has been 
affected by the telegram which you have sent him. 

(Signed) Count Muravierr.” 

Mr. de Staal then delivered the following address as to 

the purposes and work of the Conference : 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, 

“ Gentlemen,—The principal object of our deliberations 
is to seek more efticacious means for assuring to all peo- 
ples the benefits of a real and lasting peace, to use the 
terms of the circular of August 12 (24). The name Peace 
Conference, which the instinct of nations, outstripping 
the decisions adopted in this respect by the governments, 
has given to our meeting, well indicates the essential 
subject of our labors. The Peace Conference cannot 
fail in the task which devolves upon it. It must cause 
to come out of these deliberations a tangible result which 
the whole of mankind awaits with confidence. The 
alaecrity which all the powers displayed in accepting the 
proposal contained in the Russian circular is a most 
eloquent testimony to the unanimity which obtains with 
regard to pacific ideas. It is therefore for me an agree- 
able duty to request the delegates of all the states rep- 
resented here to transmit to their respective governments 
the reiterated expression of thanks of the Russian gov- 
ernment. The very composition of this meeting is a 
sure guarantee of the spirit in which we shall approach 
the task which is confided to us. 

“The governments are represented here by statesmen 
who have played a part in the destinies of their countries, 
by eminent diplomatists who have been concerned in the 
greatest transactions and who all know that the first 
requirement of the nations is the maintenance of peace. 
With them are savants who in the domain of inter- 
national law enjoy a justly merited renown. The gen- 
eral and superior officers of the land and sea forces who 
will assist us in our labors will also afford us the aid of 
their high competence. Diplomacy, as we all know, has 
for its object the prevention and smoothing away of con- 
flicts among states, the moderation of rivalries, the con- 
ciliation of interests, and the avoidance of misunder- 
standings, and to substitute understanding for disagree- 
ments. I may be permitted to say that, in obedience to 
a general law, diplomacy is no longer only an art in 
which personal ability plays an exclusive part; it tends 
to become a science which ought to have fixed rules for 
the solution of international conflicts. That is the ideal 
object which diplomacy ought to have to-day before its 


eyes, and great progress will incontestably have been 
accomplished if diplomacy succeeds in establishing here 
some of the rules of which I have just spoken; also, we 
shall seek more particularly to generalize, to codify the 
practice of arbitration and mediation or the employment 
of good offices. 

“These ideas form, so to speak, the very essence of 
our task, the most general aim suggested for our efforts 
to prevent conflicts by pacific means. There is no ques- 
tion of entering the domain of Utopia. In the work we 
are about to undertake we shall have to reckon with the 
possible, and not seek to pursue abstractions — this, how- 
ever, without sacrificing anything of our ulterior hopes. 
We must remain on the territory of reality and pen- 
etrate to its lowest depth, so as to build a solid founda- 
tion, to lay a concrete base. Now, what does reality 
show us? We see among nations a community of ma- 
terial and moral interests which do not cease to grow. 
The ties which unite all the portions of the great human 
family are ever becoming closer. A nation could not 
remain isolated if it wished to; it forms part of one 
single organism. Rivalries undoubtedly exist, but at 
present do they not seem to be rather on the economic 
ground —on the ground of the great commercial ex- 
pansions which spring from the same need of spreading 
abroad the surplus activity which does not find sufficient 
employment in the mother country? Rivalry thus un- 
derstood may even be advantageous, provided that there 
exists above it the idea of justice and of the lofty senti- 
ment of the great human fraternity. If, then, nations 
are united by so many ties, is there not ground for in- 
quiring into the consequences which result therefrom ? 
When a disagreement arises between two or several na- 
tions, others, without being directly involved in it, are 
deeply affected. The effects of an international conflict 
at any point whatsoever of the globe re-echo on all sides. 
It is for this reason that the third parties cannot remain 
indifferent to the conflict. Their conciliatory offices 
must be employed for its appeasement. 

“These truths are not new ones. At all times there 
have been thinkers to suggest them, statesmen to apply 
them; but in our day they are more pressing than ever, 
and the fact of their being proclaimed by an assembly 
such as ours will fix an important date in the history of 
humanity. The nations have an ardent desire for peace, 
and we owe it to mankind, we owe it to the governments 
which have confided their duty to us and have entrusted 
to us the welfare of their peoples, and we owe it to our- 
selves, to do a useful work by specifying a method for 
putting into practice some of the means intended to en- 
sure peace. Among these means must be placed arbitra- 
tion and mediation. Diplomacy has for a long time ad- 
mitted them in practice, but has not specified the method 
of their employment. It has not defined cases in which 
they would be applicable. To this exalted work we are 
about to devote our efforts, sustained by the conviction 
that we are working for the good of the whole of man- 
kind in the path which previous generations have traced 
for us. But, inasmuch as we are firmly resolved to hold 
aloof from chimeras, inasmuch as we all recognize that 
our present task, pure and great as it may be, has its 
limits, we must also consider another side of the situa- 
tion. When all chance of armed conflicts among nations 
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cannot be removed in an absolute manner, to mitigate 
the horrors of such conflicts would still be to work for 
the sake of humanity. 

“The governments of civilized states have already 
concluded international agreements which have marked 
important stages in this direction. It is necessary for us 
to establish fresh ones, and for this category of questions 
the codperation of so many competent persons present 
at this meeting cannot fail to be very valuable. But 
there are Lesides matters of a very great and difficult 
nature which are also connected with the idea of the 
maintenance of peace, and the examination of which 
seems to the Russian Imperial Government to come 
within the scope of the labors of the Conference. There 
is reason to ask whether, indeed, the peoples will not 
demand a limitation of progressive armaments. It de- 
volves upon the governments in their wisdom to weigh 
in this connection the interests entrusted to them. Such, 
gentlemen, are the essential ideas which ought seemingly 
to govern our deliberations. We are about to examine 
them in a lofty and sincerely conciliatory spirit, so that 
we may tread a path which may lead to conciliation and 
peace. We shall thus be doing a useful work, for which 
future generations should be grateful to the sovereigns 
and chiefs of states represented within these precincts.” 

It was decided that the Conference should be divided 
into three general sections, the first on armaments, the 
second on the laws of war, and the other on arbitration 
and mediation. The president announced that each of 
the countries represented in the Conference was entitled 
to have a member on each of the three sections, and 
asked the different delegations to hand in to the bureau 
the names of the persons whom they wished to serve on 
each. This was subsequently done and the committees 
constituted as follows: 

FIRST COMMITTEE. 

GERMANY (three members): Baron von Stengel, 
Colonel Schwarzhoff, Naval Captain Siegel. 

UNITED STATES (three members): Mr. White, Cap- 
tains Mahan and Crozier. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY (two members) : Colonel Khue- 
pach, Captain Soltyk. 

BELGIUM (two members): Mr. Beernaert, Count de 
Grelle Rogier. 

CHINA (no members). 

DENMARK (one member): Colonel Schnack. 

SPAIN (one member): Colonel Count del Serrallo. 

FRANCE (three members): Mr. Bihourd, General 
Mounier, Admiral Pephau. 

GREAT BRITAIN (two members): Vice-Admiral Sir 
John Fisher, Major-General Sir John Ardagh. 

GREECE (no member). 

ITALY (two members): General Zuceari, Naval Cap- 
tain Bianco. 

JAPAN (two members): Colonel Uyehara, Naval Cap- 
tain Sakomoto. 

LUXEMBURG and MEXICO (no members). 

NETHERLANDS (two members): General Den Beer 
Poortugael, Naval Captain Tadema. 

PERSLA (no member). 

PORTUGAL (one member): Senor D’Ornellas. 

ROUMANTA (two members): Mr. Beldiman, Colonel 
Coanda. 


July and August, 


RUSSIA (tive members): Mr. de Basily, Colonels Jilinsky 
and Barantzew, Naval Captain Schéine, Naval 
Lieutenant Ovtchinnikow. 

SERVIA (one member) : Colonel Maschine. 

SIAM (one member): Mr. Rolin. 

SWEDEN and NORWAY (two members): Colonel 
Briindstrém, Naval Commander Hjulhammar. 

SWITZERLAND (one member): Colonel Kunzli. 

TURKEY (two members): General Abdullah Pacha, 
Admiral Mehemed Pacha. 

BULGARIA (one member): Major Hessaptchiew, 


SECOND COMMITTEE, 


GERMANY (four members): Dr. von Stengel, Dr. 
Zorn, Colonel Gross von Schwarzhoff, Captain Siegel. 

UNITED STATES (four members): Mr. White, Mr. 
Stanford Newel, Captain Mahan, Captain Crozier. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY (four members): Mr. Mérey 
de Kapos-Mére, Mr. Lammasch, Colonel de Khue- 
pach, Captain Soltyk. 

BELGIUM (two members): Mr. dle Beernaert, Chevalier 
Deschamps- David. 

CHINA (three members): Yang Yii, Hoo-Wei-Teh, 
Loo-Tseng-Tsiang. 

DENMARK (one member): Colonel Schnack. 

SPAIN (two members): Senor de Villa Urrutia, Senor 
de Baguer. 

FRANCE (three members): General Mounier, Vice- 
Admiral Pephau, Professor Renault. 

GREAT BRITAIN (two members): Vice-Admiral Sir 
John Fisher, Major General Sir John Ardagh. 
ITALY (four members) : Count Zannini, Signor Pompili, 

General Zuccari, Captain Bianco. 

JAPAN (one member): Mr. Motono. 

LUXEMBURG (two members): Mr. Eyschen, Count 
de Villers. 

NETHERLANDS (one member): Mr. Asser. 

PORTUGAL (one member): Count de Selir. 

ROUMANIA (two members): Mr. Beldiman, Mr. 
Papiniu. 

RUSSIA (tive members): Professor de Martens, Staff- 
Colonel Jilinsky, Colonel Count Barentzew, Naval 
Captain Schéine, Naval Lieutenant Ovtchinnikow. 

SERVIA (two members): Mr. Miyatovitch, Mr. Veyl- 
kovitch. 

SIAM (one member): Mr. Corragioni d’Orelli. 

SWEDEN and NORWAY (two members): Major- 
General Thaulow, Colonel Briindstrém. 

SWITZERLAND (two members: Dr. Roth, Mr. Odier. 

TURKEY (three members) : Nouri Bey, Abdulla Pacha, 
Mehemed Pacha. 

BULGARIA (one member): Dr. Stancioff, 

THIRD COMMITTEE. 

GERMANY (three members): Dr. Zorn, Colonel Gross 
von Schwarzhoft, Naval Captain Siegel. 

UNITED STATES (three members): Mr. White, Mr. 
Seth Low, Mr. Holls. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY (three members): Count von 
Welsersheimb, Mr. Okolicsanyi; Mr. Sammasch. 
BELGIUM (two members): Count de Grelle Rogier, 

Chevalier Descamps. 
CHINA (three members): Yang Yii, Hoo-Wei-Teh, 


Loo-Tseng-Tsiang. 
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DENMARK (one member): Count de Bille. 

SPAIN (two members): Duke of Tetuan, Sefor de 
Villa Urrutia. 

FRANCE (three members): Mr. Bourgeois, Baron 
d’Estournelles, Professor Renault. 

GREAT BRITAIN (two members) : Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote, Sir Henry Howard. 

ITALY (three members): Count Nigra, Count Zannini, 
Signor Pompili. 

JAPAN (one member): Mr, Motono. 

LUXEMBURG (two members): Mr. Eyschen, Count 
de Villers. 

NETHERLANDS (two members): Jonkheer van 
Karnebeek, Mr. Asser. 

PORTUGAL (one member): Senor D’Ornellas. 

ROUMANIA (one member): Mr. Papiniu. 

RUSSIA (three members): Mr. de Staal, Professor de 
Martens, Mr. de Basily. 

SERVIA (two members): Mr. Miyatovitch, Mr. Veyl- 
kovitch. 

SIAM (two members) : Mr. Corragioni d’Orelli, Mr. Rolin. 

SWEDEN and NORWAY (two members): Baron 
Bildt, Mr. Konow. 

SWITZERLAND (three members): Dr. Roth, Colonel 
Kunzli, Mr. Odier. 

TURKEY (three members): Turkhan Pacha, Nouri 
Bey, Mehemed Pacha. 

BULGARIA (one member): Dr. Stancioff. 

A meeting of the full Conference was held at noon on 
Tuesday, May 23, at which the presidents, vice-presi- 
dents, and honorary presidents of the three committees 
previously selected by the chairmen of the delegations 
were ofticially appointed. They were as follows: 


FIRST COMMITTEE. 


Honorary presidents: Count Miinster and Mr. White; 
president: Mr. de Beernaert; vice-president: Mr. de 
Karnebeek. 

This Committee is divided into two sections, war and 
marine. 

Vice-presidents of war section: Abdullah Pacha, 
General Sir John Ardagh, and General Mounier. Vice- 
presidents of marine section: Admiral Sir John Fisher, 
Admiral Pephau, and Captain Siegel. 


SECOND COMMITTEE, 


Honorary presidents: the Duke of Tetuan, Turkhan 
Pacha, and Count von Welsersheimb; president: Pro- 
fessor Martens. 

This Committee is also divided into two sections, the 
Red Cross section and the Brussels Conference section. 

Vice-presidents of the Red Cross section: General 
Thaulow and Dr. Roth. Vice-presidents of the Brus- 
sels Conference section: Professor von Stengel and 
General Zuccari. 

THIRD COMMITTEE. 

Honorary presidents: Count Nigra and Sir Julian 
Pauncefote; president: Mr. Bourgeois ; vice-presidents : 
Mr. de Bille, Baron d’Estournelles, Count Macedo, 
Herr Mérey von Kapos-Mére, Signor Pompili, and 
Dr. Zorn. 

There was after this no full sitting of the Conference 
until Wednesday, June 21. The three Committees met 


for the first time on Tuesday afternoon, May 23, the 
three presidents, Mr. Beernaert, Professor Martens, and 
Mr. Bourgeois presiding. The large number of honorary 
presidents and vice-presidents were appointed in order 
that each of the Committees might keep as much as pos- 
sible in touch with the whole body of the delegates, and 
have the benefit of the counsel of the most competent and 
experienced men. The third committee, that on arbi- 
tration and mediation, was from the first recognized as 
the most important of the Conference. When it got to 
work it appointed a sub-committee called the Comité de 
Rédaction, or Drafting Committee, which became the 
very center of the entire proceedings. The chairman of 
this Committee was Senator Descamps, of Belgium, 
whose knowledge of the whole subject of arbitration was 
not surpassed by that of any other man in the Confer- 
ence. 

It is impossible to follow the work of the sections and 
sub-committees during the four weeks that followed. 
They sat with closed doors, and only meager reports were 
given out by the secretaries, or leaked out through the 
conversation of the members. The second and third 
Committees did serious and faithful work, from the begin- 
ning expecting to accomplish something important. The 
first Committee did not take up the subject of disarma- 
ment proper until late in the Conference; actually on 
June 23, when Colonel Gilinsky submitted the Russian 
proposals, They seemed afraid, as did the Conference as a 
whole, to tackle the subject, and hopeless of anything 
being done. The Russian proposals for a truce of arma- 
ments and budgets for five years, to apply only to the 
home countries and not to the colonies, received respect- 
ful attention, but nothing important came of it. The 
very nature of it foredoomed it to failure. It was evi- 
dent, however, that the subject was pressing heavily on all 
minds, and that all thought that the matter could not be 
put off many years. The Committee spent much time in 
discussing the subjects contained in Articles 2, 3, and 4 
of Count Muravieff’s circular; namely, the subjects of 
new firearms, explosives, and powder, the limitation of 
the explosives in use, and the prohibition of the hurling 
of projectiles and explosives from balloons, and the pro- 
hibition of the use in naval warfare of submarine tor- 
pedo boats, or rams, ete. The English dum-dum bullet 
seems to have been the center of these discussions. A 
number of the delegations were in favor of restrictions 
along all these lines, but many were opposed; and the 
opinion finally prevailed that so long as war lasted it 
would be useless to try to prevent the application to it 
of new inventions or of deadly and powerful explosives. 

One section of the second Committee dealt with the 
subject of the “ Extension of the Geneva Red Cross Con- 
vention of 1864 to Maritime Warfare.” This Committee 
was the first to give its report. The discussions were 
earnest and many-sided, but conducted in a most 
friendly and humane spirit. A good deal of difficulty 
was experienced in drawing up a Red Cross scheme for 
the sea because of the nature of marine warfare; but a 
scheme drawn principally by Professor Renault, of 
Paris, was finally declared to be very satisfactory and 
adopted by the Committee, and afterwards by the Con- 
ference. This scheme, along with the arbitration scheme 
and other measures adopted by the Conference, will be 
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given in full in a subsequent number of the ApvocaTe. 
We give below the original Geneva Convention of 1864, 
which, with the additional articles of 1868, constituted 
the basis of the diseussions. ‘ 

The second section of the second Committee had to 
deal with the Brussels Convention of 1874 concerning 
the laws and customs of war which it was sought to im- 
prove. The Brussels Convention is a long one, contain- 
ing fifty-six articles. It would not greatly interest our 
general readers if we should give it. We shall hope to 
give in future the full text of the Hague Convention 
on this subject, which is considerably shorter than that 
of Brussels. This sub-committee went patiently over 
all these fifty-six articles; suppressing some, modifying 
others, and adding a few new ones. It is not expected 
that the governments will bind themselves absolutely to 
these new rules, but that they will agree to insert them 
in the instructions to their armies in the field to be 
observed as far as practicable. It was argued in the 
Committee that war is war, and that you must not 
“civilize” it so far as to take the life (or rather death) 
out of it. 

The basis of the discussions of the Arbitration Com- 
mittee was the scheme for a permanent tribunal sub- 
mitted by Sir Julian Pauncefote. Plans were also 
submitted by the United States, by Russia, and by Italy. 
The scheme finally adopted by the Conference, which 
we shall give in full in a subsequent number, though 
based upon the British proposals, contained also addi- 
tional modifications introduced from the other projects. 
In addition to the arbitration project a scheme for medi- 
ation was also drawn up by the third Committee, and 
adopted by the Conference. In shaping this scheme, 
which came from Russia, the secretary of the American 
Commission, Mr. Holls, had much to do. 


THIRD SESSICN OF THE CONFERENCE, 


The first legislative act of the Conference took place 
at the plenary sitting on Tuesday, June 20. The ten 
additional articles to the Geneva Convention formed by 
the second Committee, extending the Convention to 
maritime warfare, were reported to the Conference and 
adopted. The American delegates called attention to 
certain additions which they thought ought to be made 
to the text. These were referred to the Committee to 
consider. The Conference appointed Count Nigra, Pro- 
fessor Martens, Mr. Renault, Senator Descamps, and 
Mr. Asser a committee to draft the general document 
containing the decisions of the Conference. There was 
a long, desultory conversation on the question of the 
advisability of recommending a special international 
Conference to revise the Geneva Convention of 1864. 


THE ORIGINAL GENEVA RED CROSS CON- 
VENTION OF 1864. 


His Majesty the King of the Netherlands, His Royal 
Highness the Grand Duke of Baden, His Majesty the 
King of the Belgians, His Majesty the King of Denmark, 
Her Majesty the Queen of Spain, His Majesty the Em- 
peror of the French, His Royal Highness the Grand 
Duke of Hesse, His Majesty the King of Italy, His 
Majesty the King of Portugal and the Algarves, His 
Majesty the King of Prussia, the Swiss Confederation, 


July and August, 


His Majesty the King of Wiirtemberg, inspired alike 
with the desire of alleviating as much as they may be 
able the evils inseparable from war, of suppressing use- 
less hardships, and of ameliorating the lot of soldiers 
wounded on the field of battle, have resolved to conclude 
a convention to this effect, and have named as their 
plenipotentiaries, to wit: 
[Here follow the names. } 

who, after having exchanged their powers, which were 
found to be in due and proper form, have agreed upon 
the following articles: 

ArticLE 1. Ambulances and military hospitals shall 
be acknowledged to be neutral; and, as such, shall be 
protected and respected by belligerents so long as any 
sick or wounded may be therein. Such neutrality shall 
cease if the ambulances or hospitals should be held by a 
military force. 

ARTICLE 2. Persons employed in hospitals and am- 
bulances, comprising the staff for superintendence, medi- 
cal service, administration, transport of wounded, as well 
as chaplains, shall participate in the benefit of neutrality 
while so employed, and so long as there remain any 
wounded to bring in or to succor. 

ArticLe 8. The persons designated in the preceding 
article may, even after occupation by the enemy, con- 
tinue to fulfill their duties in the hospital or ambulance 
which they serve; or may withdraw in order to rejoin 
the corps to which they belong. Under such circum- 
stances, when these persons shall cease their functions, 
they shall be delivered by the occupying army to the 
outposts of the enemy. 

ArticLe 4. As the equipment of military hospitals 
remains subject to the laws of war, persons attached to 
such hospitals cannot, on withdrawing, carry away any 
articles except such as are their private property. 
Under the same circumstances an ambulance, on the 
contrary, shall retain its equipment. 

ArticLE 5. Inhabitants of the country who may 
bring help to the wounded shail be respected and shall 
remain free. The generals of the belligerent powers 
shall make it their care to inform the inhabitants. of the 
appeal addressed to their humanity, and of the neutrality 
which will be the consequence of it. Any wounded 
man entertained and taken care of in a house shall be 
considered as a protection thereto. Any inhabitant who 
shall have entertained wounded men in his house shall 
be exempted from the quartering of troops, as well as 
of a part of the war contributions which may be imposed. 

ArticLE 6. Wounded or sick soldiers shall be enter- 
tained and taken care of to whatever nation they may 
belong. Commanders-in-chief shall have the power to 
deliver immediately to the outposts of the enemy soldiers 
who have been wounded in an engagement, when cir- 
cumstances permit this to be done, and with the consent 
of both parties. Those who are recognized, after their 
wounds are healed, as incapable of serving, shall be sent 
back to their country. The others may also be sent 
back on condition of not again bearing arms during the 
continuance of the war. Evacuations, together with the 
persons under whose direction they take place, shall be 
protected by an absolute neutrality. 

ArTIcLE 7. A distinctive and uniform flag shall be 
adopted for hospitals, ambulances and evacuations. It 
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must, on every occasion, be accompanied by the national 
flag. An arm badge shall also be allowed for individuals 
neutralized, but the delivery thereof shall be left to mili- 
tary authority, The flag and the arm badge shall bear a 
red cross on a white ground. 

ArtTicLe 8. The details of execution of the present 
Convention shall be regulated by the commanders-in- 
chief of belligerent armies, according to the instructions 
of their respective governments, and in conformity with 
the general principles laid down in this Convention. 

ArticLe 9. The high contracting powers have agreed 
to communicate the present Convention to those govern- 
ments which have not found it convenient to send pleni- 
potentiaries to the International Conference at Geneva, 
with an invitation to accede thereto; the protocol is for 
that purpose left open. 

ArTICLE 10. The present Convention shall be rati- 
fied and the ratifications shall be exchanged at Berne 
in four months or sooner if possible. In faith whereof 
the respective plenipotentiaries have signed it and have 
affixed their seals thereto. Done at Geneva, the twenty- 
second day of the month of August, of the year one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-four. 

[The names follow.] 

This Convention was afterward acceded to, in addition 
to the states mentioned in the preamble, by Sweden and 
Norway, Greece, Great Britain, Mecklenburg, Schwerin, 
Turkey, Bavaria, Austria, Russia, Roumania, Persia, 
Salvador, Montenegro, Servia, Bolivia, Chili, Argentine 
Republic, Peru, Japan and the United States, the acces- 
sion of the latter not taking place until March 1, 1882 

An additional Convention, in fifteen articles, was 
drawn up by a Conference held at Geneva in October, 
1868. Nine of these articles referred to maritime war- 
fare. But this Convention was never ratified. 


THE BRITISH ARBITRATION PROPOSALS. 


ArTICLE 1. With the view of facilitating an imme- 
diate recourse to arbitration on the part of those States 
who may not succeed in settling their differences by dip- 
lomatic means, the signatory Powers have undertaken to 
organize in the following manner a permanent tribunal 
of arbitration, accessible at all times, and governed by 
the code of arbitration prescribed in this Convention, so 
far as it may be applicable, and in conformity with stip- 
ulations made in arrangements decided upon between the 
parties in litigation. 

ArTIcLE 2. To this effect a central office will be es- 
tablished permanently at X, where the archives of the 
tribunal will be preserved, and which will be entrusted 
with the conduct of its official business. A permanent 
secretary, an archivist, and sufficient staff will be appoint- 
ed who will reside on the spot. The office will be the 
intermediary for communications relative to the meeting 
of the tribunal at the instance of the parties in litigation. 

ArtTicLe 3. Each signatory power will transmit to 
the others the names of two persons of its nationality, 
recognized in their country as jurists or publicists of 
merit, enjoying the highest reputation for integrity, dis- 
posed to accept the functions of arbitrators, and possess- 
ing all the necessary qualities. Persons thus designated 
will be members of the tribunal, and will be inscribed as 
such in the central office. In case of the death or retire- 


ment of a member of the tribunal, provision will be made 
for his being replaced in the same manner as for his nom- 
ination. 

ArTicLE 4. The signatory Powers, desiring to apply 
to the tribunal for the pacific settlement of differences 
which may arise amongst them, will notify this desire 
to the secretary of the central office, which will then 
furnish them immediately with a list of the members of 
the tribunal. The Powers in question will thereupon 
select from this list the number of arbitrators agreed upon 
in the arrangements. They will have, moreover, the 
power of adding arbitrators other than those whose names 
are inscribed in the list. The arbitrators thus chosen will 
form the tribunal for the arbitration, and will meet on 
the date fixed by the parties in litigation. The tribunal 
will sit generally at X., but will have the power of sitting 
elsewhere, and of changing its place from time to time, 
according to circumstances, as may suit its convenience, 
or that of the parties in litigation. 

ArticLE 5. Any State, although not a signatory 
Power, will be able to have recourse to the tribunal 
under the conditions prescribed by the regulations. 

ArtIcLeE 6. The Government X...: is directed to 
install at X....in the name of the signatory Powers, as 
soon as possible after the ratification of this Convention, 
a permanent Council of Administration, composed of five 
members and one secretary. It will be the duty of the 
Council to establish and organize a central office, which 
will be under its direction and control. It will issue from 
time to time the necessary regulations for the proper 
working of the central office, and will also settle all ques- 
tions which may arise concerning the working of the 
tribunal, or which may be submitted to it by the Central 
Bureau. The Council will have absolute power as 
regards the nomination, the suspension, or the dismissal 
of all functionaries or employees. It will fix salaries and 
control general expenses. The Council will elect its 
president, who will have a preponderating voice. The 
presence of three members will suftice to constitute a 
quorum, and decisions will be taken by a majority of 
votes. The fees of the members of the Council will be 
tixed by agreement between the signatory Powers. 

ArTICLE 7. The signatory Powers agree to contribute 
in equal shares the expenses of the Administrative Coun- 
cil and the central oftice. The expenses of each arbitra- 
tion will be chargeable in equal parts to the States in 
litigation. 


ARBITRATION PLAN PROPOSED BY THE 
AMERICAN COMMISSION. 


Resolved, That in order to aid in the prevention of 
armed conflicts by pacific means, the representatives of 
the sovereign powers assembled together in this Con- 
ference be and they hereby are requested to propose to 
their respective governments a series of negotiations 
for the adoption of a general treaty, having for its object 
the following plan, with such modifications as may be 
essential to secure the adhesion of at least nine sovereign 
powers, four of whom at least shall have been signatories 
of the declaration of Paris, the German Empire being, 
for this purpose, the successor of Prussia, and the King- 
dom of Italy the successor of Sardinia. 

ArticLte 1. The tribunal shall be composed of 
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persons nominated on account of their personal integrity 
and learning in international law by a majority of the 
members of the highest Court at the time existing in each 
of the adhering States, one from each sovereign State 
participating in the treaty, and who shall hold oftice until 
their successors are appointed. 

ArticLe 5. The bench of judges for each particular 
ease shall consist of as many as may be agreed upon by 
the litigating nations, either of the entire bench or of any 
smaller number not less than three, to be chosen from 
the whole Court. In the event of a bench of three 
judges only, no one of those shall be a native subject or 
citizen of a State whose interests are in litigation in the 
case. 

ArticLe 6, The general expenses of the tribunal are 
to be equally divided upon some equitable basis be- 
tween the adherent powers; but those arising from each 
particular case shall be provided for as may be directed 
by the tribunal. The presentation of a case wherein one 
or both of the parties may be a non-adherent State shall 
be admitted only upon condition of a mutual agreement 
that the States so litigating shall pay respectively a sum 
to be fixed by the tribunal for the expenses of adjudica- 
tion. The salaries of the judges may be so adjusted as 
to be paid only when they are actually engaged in the 
duties of the Court. 

ArticLe 7, Every litigant before the international 
tribunal shall have the right to a hearing of the case 
before the same judges within three months of the notifi- 
cation of the decision, on alleging newly discovered 
evidence, or submitting questions of law not heard and 
decided at the former hearing. 

Artic.e This treaty shall become operative when 
nine sovereign States, such as are indicated in the resolu- 
tion, shall have ratified its provisions. 


MEMORANDUM FROM THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, SUBMITTED WITH THEIR PROJECT FOR 
A PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNAL. 

“The proposal herewith submitted takes its form as a 
resolution looking to action outside of the Conference 
from our instructions. The proposal shows the earnest 
desire of the President of the United States for a per- 
manent international tribunal for the conduct of arbitra- 
tion between nations and the willingness of the President 
to assist in the establishment of such a tribunal upon the 
general lines indicated. 

“The Commissioners from the United States are ready, 
without insisting upon the form of their own recommenda- 
tions, to try to develop the proposals heretofore submitted 
to the Conference, so that they shall embody what is es- 
sential in this plan. It seems to the United States Com- 
missioners that it ought not to be difficult to associate 
with the several proposals, as they may eventually be 
developed for mediation in various forms of international 
inquiry and arbitration by special arrangement, a plan 
for a permanent tribunal of arbitration, which will em- 
body what is essential in the American resolution.” 


THE RUSSIAN ARBITRATION PLAN. 


Elements for the elaboration of a convention to be 
concluded by the Powers participating in the Hague 
Conference. 


ADVOCATE 


OF 


PEACE. 


July and August, 


GOOD OFFICES AND MEDIATION. 


ArticLe 1. In order to prevent, as far as possible, 
recourse to force in international relations, the signatory 
Powers are agreed to employ every effort to bring 
about by pac ific means the solution of conflicts which 
may arise among them. : 

ArticLE 2. In consequence the signatory Powers 
are decided, in the event of serious disagreement or con- 
flict, before appealing to arms to have recourse, so far as 
circumstances will permit, to the good oftices or media- 
tion of one or more friendly Powers. 

ArticLe 3. In the event of mediation being spon- 
taneously accepted by the States in conflict, the aim of 
the mediatory Government consists in endeavoring to 
bring about a conciliation between the States. 

ArticLe 4. The role of the mediatory Government 
ceases from the moment when the compromise proposed 
by it, or the basis of a friendly agreement which it may 
have suggested, shall not have been accepted by the 
States in conflict. 

ArticLe 5. Should the Powers consider it advisable, 


PART I. 


in the event of a serious disagreement or conflict be-— 


tween civilized States regarding questions of political 
interest, the Powers not implicated in the conflict shall 
offer, of their own initiative, so far as circumstances are 
favorable, their good oftices or their mediation to the dis- 
puting States in order to remove the difference that has 
arisen by proposing an amicable solution which, without 
affecting the interests of other States, shall be of a con- 
ciliatory nature in the best interests of the parties in dis- 
pute. 

Articie 6. It remains well understood that media- 
tion and the employment of good oftices, either at the 
instance of the parties in dispute or of neutral Powers, 
shall bear strictly the character of friendly counsel and 
in no way of compulsory force. 


PART Il. INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


ArticLE 7. In so far as regards a dispute relating to 
questions of right, and primarily to those affecting the 
interpretation or applic ation of treaties in force, arbitra- 
tion is recognized by the signatory Powers as being the 
most efficacious and most equitable means of settling 
these disputes in a friendly manner. 

ArticLe 8. The contracting Powers therefore under- 
take to have recourse to arbitration in cases relating to 
questions of the above mentioned order, so far as these 
affect neither the vital interests nor the national honor 
of the parties in dispute. 

ArticLe 9. Each State remains the sole judge of the 
question whether this or that case shall be submitted to 
arbitration, excepting the cases enumerated in the follow- 
ing article, where the signatory Powers consider arbitra- 
tion as compulsory. 

ArticLE 10. After the ratification of the present act 
by all the signatory Powers, arbitration is obligatory in 
the following cases, so far as it affects neither the vital 
interest nor the national honor of the contracting parties : 
in the event of differences or disputes relating to pecu- 
niary damages sustained by a State; in the event of dis- 
agreements relating to the interpretation or application 
of treaties and conventions hereafter mentioned — postal, 
telegraph, and railway treaties and conventions, and 
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those relating to the protection of submarine cables; 
agreements as to the means for preventing the collision 
of ships at sea; conventions relating to the navigation of 
international rivers and interoceanic canals; conventions 
regarding the protection of literary and artistic property, 
industrial property, patents, and trade marks; monetary 
and metrical conventions ; sanitary conventions, etc. 

ArticLe 11. The above list may be completed by 
subsequent arrangements among the signatory Powers. 
Moreover each Power shall be able to enter into a special 
arrangement with another Power for the purpose of ren- 
dering arbitration obligatory in the above-mentioned 
cases before the general ratification, and also to extend 
the scope of arbitration to all cases which it is considered 
possible to submit to it. 

ArticLte 12. In all other cases of international con- 
flicts not mentioned in the above articles, arbitration, 
while certainly being very desirable and recommended 
by the present act, is nevertheless purely facultative, — 
that is to say, it can only be applied on the spontaneous 
initiative of one of the parties in dispute, and with the 
express consent of the other parties. 

ArTIcLE 13. With the view of facilitating recourse 
to arbitration and its application, the signatory Powers 
are agreed to formulate a common arrangement for the 
employment of international arbitration, and for the fun- 
damental principles to be observed in the drawing up of 
the rules of procedure to be followed pending the inquiry 
into the dispute, and the pronouncement of the decision 
of the arbitrators. The application of these fundamental 
principles, as also of the arbitration procedure indicated 
in the appendix to the present article, may be modified 
in virtue of a special arrangement between States which 
may have recourse to arbitration. 


PART INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS OF INQUIRY. 


ArticLE 14. In cases in which divergencies of views 
occur between the signatory States, in connection with 
local circumstances giving rise to litigation of an inter- 
national character, which cannot be settled by the ordinary 
diplomatic means, but in which neither the honor nor the 
vital interests of these States are engaged, the Govern- 
ments interested agree to institute an international com- 
mission of inquiry in order to arrive at the causes of the 
disagreement, and to clear up on the spot, by an impartial 
and conscientious examination, all questions of fact. 

ArTicLE 15. These international commissions shall 
be constituted as follows: Each Government interested 
shall appoint two members, and the four members united 
shall choose a fifth member, who shall at the same time 
be president of the commission. If the votes shall be 
divided for the choice of a president, the two Govern- 
ments interested shall appeal either to another Govern- 
ment or to a third party, who shall appoint the president 
of the committee. 

ArTIcLE 16. Governments between which a grave 
disagreement or conflict shall arise in the circumstances 
indicated above shall engage to furnish the commission 
of inquiry with all means and facilities necessary for a 
thorough and conscientious study of the facts. 

ArticLtE 17. The International Commission of In- 
quiry, after having acquainted itself with the circum- 
stances in which the disagreement or conflict arose, shall 


submit to the Governments interested a report signed by 
all the members of the Commission. 

ARTICLE 18. The report of the Commission of In- 
quiry shall in no wise have the character of an arbitration 
judgment. It leaves the Governments in conflict at full 
liberty either to conclude a friendly arrangement on the 
basis of the said report, or to have recourse to arbitration 
by concluding an agreement ad hoc, or else by resorting 
to the active measures allowable in the mutual relations 
between nations. 

The Russian proposal is followed by a draft code of 


arbitration. 


The Hopefulness of International 
Arbitration. 


Address at the Mohonk Conference. 


BY REV. PHILIP 8S. MOXOM. 


‘**Say not, the struggle nought availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy fainteth not nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


‘* If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars ; 
It may be in yon smoke concealed 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 


‘For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


‘* And not by eastern windows only 
When morning comes, comes in the light; 
In front the sun climbs slow, — how slowly, — 
But westward, — look, the land is bright !”’ 


So I phrase in the words of Clough, the English poet, 
my confession of faith as to the coming of the day when 
nations shall not learn war any more. I believe that the 
prospects are good, that they are brighter to-day than 
they ever have been. I believe that this is a day for the 
optimist, a day in which the lugubrious voice of the 
pessimist should no more be heard in the land. 

Take first of all the present Conference at The Hague. 
Much has been said of it in this meeting, but I do not 
think that it fills the place in our imagination and our 
hopes which it ought to fill. While yesterday we had 
the concert of Europe, and the Cretan investment by the 
Allied Impotencies, to-day we are witnessing a concert 
of civilization. There has been no time in the past when 
all the powers of the earth have come together for such a 
purpose and in such a spirit and with such a representa- 
tion as that which we witness in the Conference at The 
Hague. And there never has been a time, in the history 
of our country, when the United States sat so near the 
head of the table, and with so much potency for the 
determination of a hopeful issue of the Conference, as to- 
day. What may have been the causes which have led up 
to it does not lie within my provinee to discuss. But I 
challenge contradiction when I say that the moral force 
of the United States, in its effect upon the peoples and 
the sovereigns of the Old World, is greater at this 
moment than it has ever been in any moment of its his- 
tory. And the whole of that force is pledged, by our 
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principles, by our hopes, by our instincts, on the side of 
reasonableness and arbitration and peace. 

I say that, notwithstanding the fact that two years ago 
we were here lamenting the defeat of the treaty before 
the Senate of the United States. The atmosphere of the 
world is changed. Great changes come slowly, but the 
manifestation of the change is sudden. Such a change 
is manifest now in the temper of the peoples who by 
their representatives are assembled to-day at The 
Hague. 

Take again the sentiment of the people at large in the 
nations to-day. Take the drift of public opinion. I 
quite agree with my friend Dr. Thomas in what he so 
thoughtfully said as to the fact that those who are in the 
right are always in the minority, at least for a time. It 
is true that the world is saved by its remnant. It is 
true that reforms are led by the minority. But we 
must remember that being in a minority is no guarantee 
of being right! There are mistaken and evil minorities 
as well as beneficent and constructive minorities. He is 
a bold man who would say to-day that the majority of the 
people who vote in this country or in England would 
deliberately vote against arbitration and in favor of war. 
For my own part, I am sure that in England and in this 
country, and even in Germany, the sentiment of the 
majority of the people, expressed in a plebiscite to-day, 
would be in favor of the principle that is represented in 
the councils at The Hague. That sentiment exists in 
the army and the navy; our noblest soldiers and sailors 
are themselves representatives of it. I say that without 
the slightest hesitation, in view of innumerable facts that 
have come to my own observation. There is blood- 
thirstiness among the people; there are always individual 
bloodthirsty men, and for a good many years yet there 
wiil be need of police in our cities, police in all countries, 
police on the highways of the great world. But the 
great masses of Christendom to-day believe in the con- 
servative and constructive methods of peace, and not in 
the destructive methods of war, and look upon war only 
as the dread inevitable resort at the last. 

The promise for peace between the nations of the 
earth was never so bright as it is at this moment. Many 
influences have worked to that end. The defeat of the 
treaty two years ago discouraged many people, who con- 
sidered it indicative of a sentiment opposed to our hopes 
and anticipations; but it is my firm conviction that the 
defeat of that treaty in the Senate, though I deplored 
and I am afraid denounced it, has worked for good, has 
concentrated attention upon the question, has stimulated 
inquiry, has caused the diffusion of information, has 
brought intelligence, and has attracted the attention not 
only of the people of America and of England, but of 
other peoples, to the great end for which the treaty was 
constructed. I believe that in the place of that defeated 
treaty we are on the eve of having a treaty that shall in- 
corporate all that was good in that treaty and much 
more. And we shall find the world pushed on a con- 
siderable way toward the portal of the long pathway to 
the millenium. 

One other consideration I venture by way of prophecy. 
If the Conference at The Hague should end in failure to 
attain the specific end that is now shaping itself before 
that body (I do not believe it will), it will not be a cause 
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for discouragement, or least of all for despair. The fact 
that the world could come together, voluntarily, in its 
representatives, to consider such a subject as that which 
is being considered day by day at The Hague, in the 
“ House in the Woods” (a house, in my judgment, des- 
tined to be immortalized), this mere fact will work as a 
quickening and molding influence upon the minds, the 
intelligence, and the conscience of the peoples, and will 
hasten the day when a conference will convene which 
will reach further than the most sanguine friend of the 
present Conference dares to hope. 

Let me say one word with reference to a psychological 
fact of our time. It is only within our memory that we 
have had such a thing as an international consciousness. 
The multiplied applications of science which have facili- 
tated intercommunication have created for us such an 
international consciousness, and out of that consciousness 
is evolving hour by hour an international conscience. 
It is a new thing in the world, that contains in itself a 
promise of more than all the publicists and reformers 
have dared to announce or to hope for in the past. 

Let me say also one word with reference to the plane 
upon which we should push our argument. I believe we 
have made mistakes in the past; we have put the 
emphasis in the wrong place, and have failed to make 
true discriminations. We have made a mistake in draw- 
ing so sharp a line between what we call a civilian and a 
soldier. Let us never forget that to-day, in all demo- 
cratic countries, and in all countries where constitutional 
government prevails, it is becoming more and more true 
that the soldier is also a citizen, and that the citizen is 
the possible soldier, and that no soldier abrogates or 
abandons his rights and convictions and principles and 
duties as a citizen because for a time he becomes a sol- 
dier. We have failed to make distinctions, and some- 
times have pressed to the fore considerations that are not 
of the greatest. If we conduct this campaign on the 
plane of the essential moral reasonableness and righteous- 
ness of peace and arbitration, as compared with war, as a 
means for the settlement of international difficulties, if 
we appeal to the highest motives and the highest sensi- 
bilities of people, we shall help forward the cause more 
than in any other way. It is right to consider questions 
of commerce, it is right to consider the question of life, 
it is right to consider the question of philosophy. But 
all these, after all, take their place below the high plane 
on which we should work and press our chief arguments 
and express our strongest hopes, —that is the plane of 
the divine rationality and eternal righteousness or the 
rule of reason and conscience over the actions of men, 
whether they be gathered in nations or whether they be 
separated as individuals. 


I Would Sing of the Future. 
BY J. A. EDGERTON. 


On the topmost twig of a tree 
A little bird sits and sings, 

While the light of the morn glints merrily 
On the burnished hue of his wings; 

A song of love and gladness sings he 
That over the woodland rings. 
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He sings a song of love, 
Of peace, of joy, of rest. 

He sings of the happy sky above 
And his happy mate in her nest. 

He sings of the summer days that move 
To the golden light of the West. 


O bird, had I half thy joy, 
Had I half thy madness of mirth, 
I would sing a song of a brighter sky 
Bending over a happier earth, 
When wrong and greed from the world shall die 
= And the better day has birth. 


I would sing of a greater Greece 
Rising out of a fairer sea; 

When the earth shall give her best increase 
And her bounty to all is free; 

When the world at last may rest in peace 
And all men brothers be. 


The Importance of Public Opinion. 
Address at the Mohonk Conference. 


BY HON. SAMUEL B. CAPEN. 


One of the glories of Mohonk is this, that while it keeps 
its eye on the highest ideal, it always keeps its feet on 
the ground, and tries to do what is possible and prac- 
tical. Some of us, I hope all of us, are asking by this 
time what we can do as individuals to help toward a 
permanent tribunal which shall mean universal peace for 
the nations. There is nothing for us to do on the legal 
side. Thanks to the jurists of this country, especially 
to the New York Bar Association, a plan has been 
formulated which, if we may believe report, has been 
substantially approved by our government, and is before 
the Conference at The Hague to be worked out into a 
definite plan. We have no duty there. What is our 
duty then ? 

It is what Dr. Bradford pointed out to us yesterday,— 
to try and make public opinion in this country, so that 
when the treaty is made and sent back to America for 
ratification, it shall not be rejected again, but shall be ac- 
cepted by the people. What we need to contend against 
is apathy and indifference. Dr. Hale gave me yesterday 
an illustration, when he said he had met at a dinner party 
six or eight prominent men, and that be found they had 
no more interest in this subject than they would have 
had in a conference to discuss aniline dyes. We must 
make public opinion in this country, for public opinion 
is master here. 

There is one thing which we ought to press most ear- 
nestly : we ought to try to check the delusion which is rife 
among us that it is necessary every few years to have a 
war in a country in order to create heroism; that our 
young men will lose their virility unless there is some 
contest. Is it not time to press the fact that it is just as 
great to sacrifice to save as to destroy, and that the 
noblest heroism is not necessarily displayed upon the field 
of battle in the sight of others, but may be shown in a 
more quiet way? Such heroes are being made every day. 
We have had, on the New England coast this last winter, 
fearful storms, one after another: have you read the glo- 
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rious work that those life saving men have done? They 
needed no war to teach them heroism. Did you read the 
tragedy of the fire in the Windsor Hotel ? Those fire- 
men going up ladders, walking along cornices, reaching 
into windows to take out helpless women, and working 
themselves back, no one knows how, to the ladder, — do 
those men need war to teach them heroism? I venture to 
say that Herbert Welsh, fighting political corruption, is 
just as much a hero as a man onthe battlefield. That is 
where we can create public opinion, all of us; we can teach 
that there are glorious deeds to be done along the line of 
peace, and that, if we can secure universal peace through 
universal arbitration and a permanent court of the nations, 
then our young men can be turned from warlike spirit to 
take hold of the great questions that are waiting to be 
solved. The words of Whittier are true: 


‘*Peace hath higher tests for manhood than ever battle saw.’ 


And I would appeal to the Christian men and women of 
this Conference on another line. The man who reads his- 
tory without finding out what God means by it has left out 
the key. Allusion has been made to the circumstances 
under which we met two years ago, under the cloud of 
the failure of the ratification of the treaty. But no allu- 
sion has deen made to the effect of that event in England. 
The London Times took occasion then to tell us that in 
striking a blow at arbitration as we did, the American 
people had lost the confidence of the world. That was 
two years ago: where are we now? In the providence 
of God England and America are side by side, shoulder 
to shoulder, as never before, and our commissioners are 
working together for a court of arbitration such as we 
discussed here three years ago. And not only this, but 
Russia, — Russia whom we feared so much, — has through 
her Czar been the nation to propose the Conference, and 
England and America and Russia together are trying to 
formulate a plan for universal peace. Can any one say 
that this is not the finger of God? Is there any other 
explanation of this wonderful result? Now if we feel 
this, should not every Christian heart be filled with en- 
thusiasm and impulse, believing that we are working 
along the line that God has marked out for us, and that 
that which God has put his hand to will certainly be 
completed ? 

Two years ago Dr. Moxom in this room offered a reso- 
lution just along the line in which I am speaking to-night. 
It suggested that our duty is to make public opinion, and 
urged that something should be done to interest the young 
people of this country in this subject. It was not possible 
to put that resolution into the platform in the form in 
which it had been drawn ; but I promised, as chairman of 
the committee, to see Dr. Clark, the president of the 
Christian Endeavor Society, and present to him the wish 
of this Conference that he might become interested in 
this movement. I met with the most gracious reception. 
Ido not know that any word I said had anything to do 
with the shaping of the society’s policy; but this we do 
know, that on the 15th of March Dr. Clark and those 
associated with him wrote a letter to the Christian 
Endeavorers of the world, asking these young people, 
international, interdenominational, inter-racial, repre- 
senting two and a half millions in this country and a 
million in other countries, that they should take hold and 
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work in this movement. He definitely asked young 
people in this country to sign petitions that shall go to 
Congress. That is one of the hopeful signs of the times. 
That is the way public opinion is being made and can be 
made. I submit that it is time for all of us to be at work. 
We are not to let Dr. Hale and a few Boston people, and 
a few more in Philadelphia and Baltimore, do this work. 
Let us all take hold and not stand around the edges criti- 
cizing the work of others. Each of us can have influence 
and power over his own circle if he will, and can help 
push this movement to a triumphant close. It was said 
here two years ago, “The old treaty, as amended, was 
not worth saving; but its spirit, like John Brown’s soul, 
goes marching on.” It is for every one of us, the rank 
and file of this Conference, to help quicken the pace. 
How Long? 

GEORGE SHEPARD BURLEIGH,. 

When shall the noise of battle cease, 

With red Bellona’s crimson flood ? 


When shall the crystal fount of Peace 
Wash out the hideous stain of blood ? 


Almost two thousand years of Christ 
Above the bleeding earth-have rolled, 
Still man by man is sacrificed 
As on the Moloch shrines of old! 


Unnumbered temples rise to claim 

The Prince of Peace for sovereign Lord; 
Yet millions in His holy name 

Baptize the murder-seeking sword. 


O, shameless mockery of hell! 
To prate of peace while rending homes 
Of wives and babes with shot and shell, 
That wrap in fire their temple domes! 


How long, O Lord of love, how long 

Shalt Thou be served with double tongue, 
And pveans of victorious wrong 

Before thy altar-fires be sung ? 


Ye nations, taught in Holy books 
To serve with love the Lord of lords, 
Your vines demand their pruning-hooks, 
The blameless plowshares need your swords! 


Abstract of Annual Report of the 
London Peace Society 


The Annual Report of the Peace Society, 47 New 
Broad Street, London, E. C., notices the coincidence of 
the opening of the Peace Conference at The Hague, and 
congratulates its members on the success of the principles 
which have been so long proclaimed by the Society. It 
refers to the recent peace agitation in this country, with 
the origin, conduct and progress of which the Society had 
much to do, and states that at the London oftice resolu- 
tions adopted at over 1,200 meetings had been received. 

The Peace Sunday movement had reached its highest 
point of development, 40,000 invitations to ministers 
having been issued by the Society, and 5,000 replies, with 


July and August, 


promises of about 8,000 sermons and addresses, having 
been received. Reference is made to a dozen instances 
of. arbitration in progress or initiated during the year, and 
especially to the general treaty of arbitration concluded 
between Italy and the Argentine Republic, which, it is 
claimed, has done for the peace movement what the 
Anglo-American Treaty would have accomplished had 
it been ratified. 

The regular work of the Society has been carried on 
with the usual vigor throughout the year, and the recent 
agitation has afforded the members and agents of the So- 
ciety opportunities of which they have availed themselves 
to the full. 

The autumnal meetings of the Society were held in Ex- 
eter, and proved a great success. The lantern lectures have 
been in greater demand than ever, and several sets have 
been in nearly constant use in various parts of the country. 
The circulation of the //erald of Peace steadily increases. 
Constant expressions of interest and approval reach the 
editor. 

The Secretary has been unusually occupied, and has 
taken a very active part in the promotion and carrying 
on of the Peace Crusade; and, in addition to his duties 
at the office, and increased labors as the result of the 
Czar’s Rescript, has addressed over sixty meetings during 
the year, besides attending the Peace Congress at Turin. 

A telegram was sent in the name of the Society to the 
Emperor of Russia, and memorials forwarded to him and 
the British Government, with copies of a new edition of 
International Tribunals by the Secretary, of which one 
hundred copies have been distributed by Mr. de Staal 
among the delegates to the Conference at The Hague, and 
bound copies of the papers which have been distributed 
very widely by the Society in connection with the question 
raised in the Czar’s Rescript. 

More than 300,000 copies of pamphlets and papers have 
been issued since the last report, and a quarter of a 
million distributed in connection with Peace Sunday. 


Song of Peace. 
BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


{Mrs. V. L. Owen, of Springfield, Mass., calls our attention to some 
errors in Ruskin’s ‘* Song of Peace”’ as it appeared in our columns some 
time ago. We reprint it here with errors corrected. | 
Put off, put off your mail, ye kings, and beat your brands to 

dust; 
A surer grasp your hands must know, your hearts a better trust; 
Nay, bend aback the lance’s point, and break the helmet bar, — 
A noise is on the morning winds, but not the noise of war! 


Among the grassy mountain-paths the glittering troops in- 
crease; 

They come! they come! how fair their feet — they come that 
publish peace; 

Yea, Victory! fair Victory! our enemies’ and ours, 

And all the clouds are clasped in light, and all the earth with 
flowers. 


Ah! still depressed and dim with dew, but yet a little while 
And radiant with the deathless Rose the wilderness shall smile, 
And every tender living thing shall feed by streams of rest, 
Nor lamb shall from the fold be lost, nor nursling from the nest. 
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«Put Up Thy Sword.” 


From the view-point of a moral 
reformer I emphasize two objections 
to war: 

First, that “war is hell” in its pro- 
motion of five evils. It increases 
intemperance, impurity, and Sabbath 
breaking, and lessens the sacredness 
of life and property. 

Second, it turns aside to unneces- 
sary military conflicts the courage and 
enthusiasm needed for the more seri- 
ous moral conflicts of our time. If we 
could organize a quarter of a million 
men for united, systematic battles 
with municipal corruption and saloon 
domination, who would fight as brave- 
ly against foreign and social evils as 
our soldiers have fought in the easier 
war with Spain, what really impor- 
tant victories we might have had, not 
at Manila and Santiago only, but in 
Chicago and New York! I protest 
against the shallow sentiment that 
sees no heroes except on battlefields. 
Roosevelt will be remembered in 
history not so much for his few hours’ 
fighting at San Juan hill with a feeble 
foe, as for his rough-riding in New 
York as police commissioner and goy- 
ernor. We need more monuments 
like that at Troy, which tells how 
Robert Ross died defending the ballot 
box. No recent battle has been more 
glorious, and none has had less glory, 
than that which Anthony Comstock 
fought the other day in Wall Street, 
holding a peddler of obscene literature 
with one hand and with the other 
keeping at bay the brokers and oftice 
boys that sought to rescue this “can- 
cer planter.” 

But my work as a moral reformer 
also illustrates the peace doctrine 
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even in conflicts with the wicked, in 
that I find many of the law-breakers 
need only “the arrest of thought.” 
A word to the unwise is often suffi- 
cient. The cowardice of the wrong- 
doer can be counted on. The wicked 
flee when no man pursueth, but, as Dr. 
Parkhurst has said, “makes better 
time when some one is after him.” 
I have found good fighting on this 
day of peace in this city of peace in 
corrupt news rooms, at the very doors 
of your institutions of religion and 
reform. Let us seek peace in order 
that we may fight with greater en- 
ergy in the moral crusades of home 
protection. — Rev. W. F. Crafts, at 
the Philadelphia Bourse, May 18. 


The Cost of It. 


The imperialists of Great Britain 
and the United States have not stud- 
ied the conditions of their problem 
nor calculated its cost. They would 
have their nations face a world in 
arms with their own small volunteer 
armies, and they ignore the state of 
affairs which actually exists in the 
British army, six or seven times 
larger than their own, but still small 
as modern armies are counted. The 
fact is that the power to increase the 
English army by volunteer enlist- 
ments does not exist. On the con- 
trary, the power to maintain the 
present force by this means is nearly 
exhausted. There is hardly an ac- 
complished British officer who is not 
convinced that if Great Britain is to 
put her land force on an equality in 
numbers with the land force of the 
great military powers, she must 
abandon her old policy of voluntary 
enlistments, and resort to the Con- 
tinental policy of conscription. It is 
unneccessary to consider a question 
which has been raised as to the com- 
parative character of volunteers and 
conscripts. It is perfectly well 
known that there is no more coura- 
geous, long-enduring and intelligent 
soldiers than the enlisted men of the 
British and American regular armies. 
But the number of men who prefer 
the soldiers life is limited in both 
countries, and in England the limit 
seems to have been reached. The 
question is, “Shall we be ready to 
back with arms all the demands 
which may be made by our commer- 
cial adventurers for a predominant 
share in the trade of Asiatic 


countries ?” And to be ready to back 
that policy there is a need of an army 
of hundreds of thousands, which can- 
not possibly be obtained unless the 
industrial life of the country is drained 
of its young men by conscription. If 
any one believes that this statement 
is an exaggeration, and that European 
militarism is nota drain on the indus- 
trial life of a country, let him visit the 
agricultural fairs of rural France and 
note, as he can with his own eyes, how 
the work of the country is being 
carried on by the middle-aged and 
the old men and by the women. 
— Harper's Weekly. 


On the 80th anniversary of the 
birth of Queen Victoria, the members 
of the American Commission at the 
Conference at The Hague called in a 
body and left their cards at the house 
of Sir Henry Howard, the British 
minister to Holland. This was done 
by no other delegation. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I, This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-ofticio members of the Board. All Ofti- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Arr. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose ofti- 
cers, and transact such other business as may come before 
them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 2 cts. for postage. 

The Nation’s Responsibility for Peace.—By Benjamin F. True- 
= LL.D. Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, pre- 
paid. 

Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 


75 cases cited. 2 cts. each, 


Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 
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A Permanent Anglo-American Tribunal. — Address at the 
Washington Arbitration Conference, April 23, 1896. By 
Merrill E. Gates, LL.D., President Amherst College. 24 
pages. Price 6 cts., or $2.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

The True Historic Relations of the United States and Great 
Britain. — By Edwin D. Mead. 8 pages. Price 75 cts. 
per hundred, postpaid. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration. — By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Price 5 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F, Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 centseach. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

The Boys’ Brigade; Its Character and Tendencies. — By 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 8 pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topics for Essays and Discussions in Schools, Colleges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books. — By 
R. B. Howard. Sent on receipt of one cent for postage. 

Repert of the Chicago Peace Congress.— Price postpaid, 
cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the Philadelphia Arbitration Conference, Febru- 
ary 22, 1896. 83 pages. Paper. Price 15 cts., postpaid. 

Report of the Washington Arbitration Conference, April 22 
and 23, 1896. Im May and June numbers of the ADVOCATE 
oF Peace. The two numbers 25 cts., postpaid. 

The Coming Reform. — By Mary Elizabeth Blake. New edi- 
tion. Price 2 cts. each, or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

Ought Christians to Engage in War ?— By Josiah W. Leeds. 

16 pages. Sent free on receipt of postage. 

International Arbitration; Its Present Status and Prospects. 
—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
pages. Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Kev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Old Testament on War. — By George Gillett. 24 pages. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Dress Parade at West Point. — By Josiah W. Leeds. 12 
pages. Will be sent free on receipt of one cent for postage. 

Against the Teaching of War in History Text-Books. — By 
Josiah W. Leeds. One cent for postage. 

The Growth of European Militarism.— Price 20 cents per 
hundred, prepaid. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 ets. each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 


The Social and Moral Aspects of War. — By Rev. Philip 8. 
Moxom, D.D. Price, postpaid, 5 cents. $2.00 per hundred. 

The Coming Day of Peace. — By Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

Hard Times. — Poem. By Ida Whipple Benham. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 2. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Poor Harry, or the Terrible Exigencies of War. — Letter 
Leaflet No. 3. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Logie of War. — By Katrina Trask. Letter Leaflet No. 5. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Woman and War. — By Ernest Howard Crosby. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 6. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
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